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SCHELLING’S TRANS(^ENDENTAL IDEALISM. 


CHAPTER I. 

TUK IMni/>SOpnY OK KANT. 

VERY BODY is familiar with the myinn 
Hegel, that Schelling “carried on 
-sophical education Indore the public, and 
each fresh sUge of his advance by a new treatise.** 
The essential truth of this criticism it would be 
vain to deny, but |M*rhaps it suggests to the ordi- 
nary reader a lack of coherence and continuity, with 
which Si'heiling is not justly chargeable. Per[>etual 
change, both in the siibstiince and the form of his 
philosophy, there i^, but it is the change of one who 
cannot stand still las^ause he is the continual reeijn- 
ent of fresh light, which he cannot avoid c^^mmuni- 
eating to others. The phases of Schelling's philo* 
sophicai faith may regarded a.s three ; first, the 
period of “ storm and stress,” in which, in harmony 
with Fichte's earlier philosophy, he refused to admit 
the reality of any Supreme Being other than the 
moral order of the world, as revealed %o the indi* 

vidnml in the idea of a moral perfection to wbic& 

1 
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( H AFTER I. 

TIIK I'lni/OSOFFIV OK KANT. 

VERY BODY is faiuiliar with the saying of 
Hegel, that SchelHiig “carried on his philo- 
sophical education l^efore the public, and signalized 
each fresh stage of his advance by a new treatise/* 
1'he essential truth of this criticism it would bo 
vain to deny, but |w»rhap.s it suggesU to the ordi- 
nary reader a lack of coherence and continuity, with 
which Schelling is not justly chargeable. l’er|K!tuai 
change, both in the suhsUnce and the form of hiK 
jibilosophy, there is, but it is the change of one w^ho 
cannot stand still lR‘<‘ause he is the conltnuai recipi- 
ent of fresh light, which he cannot avoid cominuni- 
C’ating to others. The pha.ses of Stdielling's philo- 
Hopbical faith may l>e regarded as three : the 

j>eriod of ** storm and stress,** in which, in harmony 
with Fichte’^s earlier philosophy, he refu<*Msd to admit 
the reality of any Supreme Being other than the 
moral order of the world, as reirealed to the indi- 

▼idtaal in the idea of a moral perfeetion to wbie4 

1 • 
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man can only approximate, and in the straggle to- 
ward which his true tife consists ;« secondly, the 
stage at which man and nature are regarded as two 
coordinate manifestations of a single activity, that 
is revealed in each with equal fulness and perfec- 
tion; and, lastly, the crowning stage, in which an 
attempt is made to prove the personality of God, 
while preserving the freedom and the moral respon- 
sibility of man maintained in the earlier stages. 
The mere mention of these three phases will sug- 
gest what is the truth, that there is no break in the 
continuity of Schelling's philosophy. In his first 
period Schelling does indeed deny the reality of 
■ what ho calls an “ objective God,” by which he 
meant what Mr. Matthew Arnold has called a 
“magnified and non -natural man in the next 
street”; but he may be said to catch a glimpse of 
the glory of God in the ideal of infinite moral i)er- 
fection, and at any rate he has grasped with perfect 
clearness the principle of human freedom, however 
blind he may be to its ultimate implications. In 
the second stage, w'ithout letting go the freedom and 
responsibility of man, he has discovered that Nature 
is the expression of a rational process, in <Bome sense 
the obverse of the process of human knowledge and 
action, and hence that man and Nature are alike 
of something not themselves. In 
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ibe Uiird $tagOt Schelling s6eks to gather up all 
elements of iriath already disco vered^ and to fbse 
them in the perfeci; unity of a personal God. The 
philosophy of Schelling is thus itself an example of a 
law upon which he insists, that man moves on toward 
a goal which he only sees in a dim and imperfect 
way. It must, however, bo added that Schelling 
saw much more clearly the problems which demand 
solution, than how to solve them. His philosophy is 
in large measure a failure ; but then it is one of 
those failures that are more significant than the 
petty Successes of others. It would be hazardous to 
say that Hegel, with Kant and Aristotle, not l-o 
speak of Spinoza and Leibnitz, to stimulate his own 
marvellous insight, could not have di8|>ensed with 
the assistance of Fichte and Schelling; but this at 
least niay be admitted, that without them he would 
have found his task a much harder one. The inter- 
est in the philosophy of Schelling is thus twofold : 
firstly, as a record of the intellectual development 
of a singularly gifted mind, and, secondly, as form- 
ing the transition from Kant to Hegel through 
Fichte. 

The Transcendental Idealmn is one of Schel- 
liii^'s many attempts to present the Critical Phi- 
losophy of Kant in a form less inadequate than 
that in which it was given to the world hy ita 
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founder. With the Wissenschaftdehre of Fichte 
it is connected in the way of direct affiliation, as it is 
itself in turn the philosophical progenitor of Hegers 
P hmio me nolog ie des Geisies ; «or rather, as Schel- 
ling read Kant with the eyes of Fichte as well as 
with his own, so Hegel studied Kant to all the 
more advantage that he had profited by the disci- 
pline imparted to him by Fichte and Schelling. 

The great problems of man’s beliefs, conduct, and 
destiny, which have exercised so great a fascination 
over men’s minds in all ages, receive from Kant that 
peculiar illumination which it is the glory of philo- 
sophical genius to cast upon them. What can we 
know ? What ought we to do ? What may we 
hope ? To these old questions Kant's thoughts were 
irresistibly drawn, and the answers which he gave 
to them, imperfect as in some ways they were, have 
already changed, and are destined still further to 
change, the whole system of beliefs which have 
slowly grown up through the ages. This revolu* 
tion has taken place because Kant, in virtue of his 
sj>eculative endowment and his ethical enthusiasm, 
could not be content with the answers which had 
come down from the past. Every belief, however 
venerable, must show to him its right to exist, or 
be calmly and firmly set aside. Whether there is 
any God but Natur^.: whether man’s actions are 
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parely mechanical or are free, whether this Mfe is 
the be*aii and eiyJ-all, — these questions above aU 
must be submitted to the severest tests of reason, 
and must be answeftjd without regard to men's 
individual hoi>es or fears. At the same time, no 
one ever had less of the purely sceptical temper 
than Kant, the temiKM* which is content U) marshal 
the arguments for and against the beliefs of men, 
without seeking for new principles to Ik^ put in 
place of the old. Kant never swerved from the 
conviction that Reason must be able to solve the 
problems which it has itself raised ; and it makes 
one impatient to find his large, calm vision con- 
founded with the intellectual indolence or vanity 
which regards no solution as the only one possible. 
Philosopliical criticism meant, for Kant, as for his 
idealist followers, a demolition of the idols of the 
age, but not less the erection in their stead of new 
forms of truth and beauty. Like all the masters in 
philosophy, Kant’s speculations were prompted and 
guided by tlie necessity laid u}>on him to seek for 
jau explanation of the foundations of morality and 
religion. But he soon found that, to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, it was* first necessary to de- 
termine how far knowledge was [msible. The free- 
dom of the human will, the immortality of the soul, 
^d the existence of Ood, were l>eUef8 tenacloiisly 
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heft or flippantly denied; but neither the dogmatist 
. nor the sceptic seemed to him to have any rational 
and inexpugnable ground for the belief that was in 
him, but rather held it as an unreasoned conviction. 
Was there, then, any rational principle by which those 
questions might be at once and forever resolved? 
This at least seemed to Kant self-evident, that if our 
edifice of belief is to rest on a rock, and to be too 
strongly built to be carried away when the floods 
come and the winds blow and beat upon it, we must, 
before asserting the reality of anything supersensi- 
ble, begin by asking what it is that constitutes the 
strength and stability of that knowledge of common 
objects and common facts which no one can seriously 
call-in question. Of the truths of every-day life, 
the mathematical and physical sciences' and history, 
— the facts of experience, in a word, — no one has yet 
been sceptical, however sceptical he may have been 
of a sui>er sensible world beyond experience. I7et 
us, then, find out the secret of their reality, and we 
shall probably be able to decide whether, and how 
far, the world beyond the senses is worthy of oui* 
cr^ence. What, then, is exj^rience? and bow do 
we come to get knowledge by means of it ? 

It has almost universally been taken for granted 
that whatever is known by experience exists ftill- 
fonn|^ and compl^ before it is experienced^ and 
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that knowle^e consists in the passive apprehiilision 
of this pre{5xist%nt world of objects. But closer 
consideration shows this su|>|)o.sition to be self-con- 
tradictory, and incoiflpatiblc with tiio facts supposed 
to be thus passively mirrored in the mind. A fact 
is something very different from the immediate 
ai>prehcnsion at a given moment of a particular 
object or event; it is something that exists not 
merely whvi we. apprehend it, but before and after 
that apprehension, — something therefore which is 
not particular, but universal. “ Water rusts iron'*: 
here is a propositiim which asserts the invariablCi 
real or nece.ssary connection of two [>henoinena, not 
simply (heir connection so long as they are present 
to the sen.ses. In every fact something universal is 
implied, or every fact is an instance of a law. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that the f>articular phenomenon 
is nothing for ns apart from sense, but is given to 
us by sense, we must still hold that the low is not so 
given. But how can law be imposed upon nature 
by our minds? Only Uj>on the supj>ofeition that 
nature, is not, as we at fir^it suppose, something exist- 
ing apart from all relation to conscious beings, but 
something that exists only for such beings. Of 
^course we do not create nature, but we conMiiute it 
as it IS for us. What nature apart from us may be, 
W6 cannot possibly tell. The nature which we 
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know is made by the action of our thought upon the 
material supplied by the senses, ^nd since the facts 
which we know are not isolated or random affections, 
but form a cosmos, we must Vegard experience as 
made for us by the subordination of all the particu- 
lars of sense to universal laws belonging to the very 
nature of our intelligence as self-conscious. 

Thus the universal judgments which form the 
warp of experience are capable of being explained 
in accordance with the conditions under which only 
our intellectual life can be carried on. There 
belong to our intellect certain functions of thought, 
or categories, which take hold of whatever units of 
sense may be presented to them and form the world 
of experience familiar' to us all. In every single bit 
of experience thought is implied as reducing the 
thronging crowd (Gewllhl) of impressions to order 
by bringing them under the supreme unity of a 
single self. 

The inquiry into the constitution of nature has 
led to the* quite unexpected result that the univer- 
sal notions or categories -r- unity, substance, cause, 
etc. — whicli form the very soul, so to speak, of na- 
ture, exist for us only because we are self-con- 
scious. Thus, if we abstract in thought from those, 
categories, nature becomes unthinkable, or drops 
back into the chaos of^ere impressions from which 
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the activity of thought had rescued it. The next 
and more important question is, whether the prob- 
lem £is to the existence of supersensible realities 
has become any easier for us now that we have 
discovered the conditions of sensible experience. 
This is a much harder problem than the other. 
That we have a knowledge of a world in s[»ace and 
time no one CAn doubt, even prior to an exhibition 
by pbilosopliy of the elements implied in the knowl- 
edge of it as real ; but that ov«*r and above this 
world there are existences which are not in time 
or space seeins at first sight problematical enough. 
For how can we know anything of realities that 
ex hypothesi are not in space and time, and so give 
us nothing definiUi to which we can a[)j>ly those 
universal conceptions, by the employment of which 
detached impressions of sense emerge as universal 
laws? Can we, for example, say that in its true 
essence the soul is something not directly known, 
but only inferred from the successive modifica- 
tions or manifestations of it? How can we, in 
accordance with the conditions of knowledge, be 
certain that there is a God, who, if he exists, must 
be independent of the forms of space and time? 
How, in short, can there be any knowledge at 
all of the supersensible, which by its very nature 
must be out of space and time, and so incapable 
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of being known, so far, at least, as we have yet 
seen? Assuming for a moment that there actu- 
ally is a su|3ersensible world, what can we Tcnow 
of it? Is it definable as a magnitude? Evidently 
not, for the term “ magnitude ” has absolutely no 
meaning for us unless we realize in thought the 
actual process by which an object is known as an 
extensive quantity, — unless, in other words, we 
represent it as generated in time by the suc- 
cessive addition of unit to unit. We speak of 
a color, a sound, or a taste, as having a certain 
degree of intensity; can we affirm the like of the 
supersensible? Impossible, for that which has 
degree must ])e represented as filling a given 
moment of time with an intensity somewhere be- 
tween zero and infinity. But at least the super- 
sensible may be defined as a suh'stance or a cause? 
Is not the soy I a substance, and God a cause? At 
first, no doubt, they seem to be so, but an inquiry 
into the conditions of knowledge has shown us that 
a substance or cause not in time is quite incapable 
of being known. A substance, as we know it, is 
something that does not pass away with the mo- 
tnents of time as they come one by one, but persists 
through time; wherea.s the su[>ersensible is that 
which, if known at all, must be known as mt in 
cause, agahj^lso far as our experieuoe go«^. 
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is something which, as the condition of a certain 
change of state# which foUows it, most be in time 
and therefore be itself a change of state; the 
sensible would therefore cease to be supersensible 
were it in time, while on the other hand as oat of 
time it cannot l>e known as a cause. 

From all this it seems plain enough that what- 
ever cannot be “ schematized ” — represented, that 
is, as conforming to the process by which the defi- 
nite or concrete becomes a possible object in time — 
cannot be knoun in the sense in which we speak 
of knowing anything by experience. Shall we, 
then, at once conclude that the whole of knowable 
existence is exliausted in the world of sense, and 
that the existence of any sui^ersensihlo reality is 
utterly incapable of being established? By no 
means; all that we are entitled to say is, that sujier-^ 
sensible realities, if there are such^ are not capable 
of l>eing “ schematized,” do not admit of the appli- 
cation to them of the categories, and can never 
become objects of actual sensible experience. Our 
inquiry into the conditions of knowledge has, so 
far as the su[>ersen8ible is concerned, yielded only 
a* negative result. But this result mast not be 
-regarded as worthless; it at least enables ns to see 
that to the su|>ers6nstble world, if such a world 
exists at ail, the sebematixed categories Hve no 
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application. We cannot say, for example, that the 
soul, supposing it to be something different from 
its manifestations, is a cause in the sense in which 
we say that a sensible phenomenon is the cause or 
condition of a change in nature; for to do so would 
be to represent the soul as one of a series of sensi- 
ble phenomena, and therefore to deny its super- 
sensible nature. Nor can we speak of God as either 
a substance or a cause, since in that case he would 
be conditioned or dependent on something else, and 
would therefore cease to he God. It is not meant 
by this that there are supersensible realities — that 
yet remains to be determined, — but only that, if 
there are such, they must not be brought under the 
categories or be regarded as objects limited in space 
and time. Our next question must therefore be, 
whether there is anything to lead to the conclusion 
that there are supersensible realities, and if so, 
what relation these bear to the senjjible realities 
indubitably known to us. 

Intelligence in its application to the sensible worl4 
is concerned only with the relations of particulars to 
one another. Given a certain change, for example, 
and the understanding directs us to seek for Jts 
cause or condition in some precedent state of nature. 
But, besides this knowledge of the relations of par- 
ticular obj^ts or event^lo one another, we find our- 
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selves impelled by Heasoii to seek, not merely for a 
definite condition^ for a given phenomenon, but to 
seek for all the conditiom of it. 

The understanding is satisfied when it has found 
the special condition; Iteason is not satisfied, but 
seeks for that which, as the complete totality of con- 
ditions, is not itself conditioned at all. And as an 
unconditioned totality is evidently im^apahle of be- 
ing made an object of sensible experience, it is so 
far merely an idea, useful in juompting the under- 
standing to seek always for a prior condition of 
every phenomenon, but incapable, from the nature 
of the case, of ever lM*coining an object of experience. 
It supplies a rule for the understanding, but it does 
not, so far as we can yet see, add anything to our 
knowledge; it is regulative, not constitutive. VVe 
must therefore be exceedingly careful not to identify 
an idea of Reason with the knowledge of an actual 
“object’’ corresi)onding to it. That identification, 
however, has unwittingly been made by all those 
who have maintained that we actually have a know^ 
ledge of supersensible realities, in the same way in 
which we have a knowledge of sensible or phenome- 
nal things. Hence the supposed sciences of Rational 
Psychology, the science of the soul in itself, Rational 
Cosmology, the science of the world as a whole, and 
Rational Theology, the science of Ood in his inner 
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nature. It has already been pointed out that the 
soul as a supersensible reality cannot be an object 
of experience, since it cannot be determined by any 
category without being represented as in time, and 
so as sensible or phenomenal. Thase, therefore, who 
assert, on the one hand, that the soul is a supersensi- 
ble reality, and, on the other hand, that it is a sub- 
stance, simple, self- identical, and relative to possible 
objects in space and time, really make the soul at 
once sensible and supersensible, and thus fall into a 
manifest paralogism. If the soul is a substance, it 
is simply a part of the sensible w'orld, and therefore 
not unconditioned, but conditioned: if it is uncondi- 
tioned, it is not a substance. Similarly, the world, 
as a complete whole, is confused by the Rational 
Cosmologist with the conditioned or limited phe- 
nomena which alone are actually known in expe- 
rience; that is to say, a pure idea of Reason is identi- 
fied with a supposed object of experience. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Rational Cosinologist finds 
hynself maintaining mutually contradictory propo- 
sitions. Take, for example, the quantitative deter- 
mination of the world of experience. On the one 
hand, it is said that the world had an absolute begin- 
ning in time and is limited in space; while, cto the 
other hand, it is maintained that it never begim 
to he and has no limi^ln space. Either of these 
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propositions may be proved with equal oogenoy if 
we assume that the partial determination of the 
world by the understanding is the same^thing m the 
complete determination of it^ as it exists in the idea 
of Reason. But the moment we see that the idea of 
Reason Is not cajmble of being presented as an actual 
object of expeiience, we discover that l>oth |>ro|>osi- 
tions are false. We cannot say that tiie world began 
to exist at j>omo ()oint of time or has existed from 
all eternity, because we can represent objects as 
quantitative only by “ '<;bemali/.ing " them, i.e, by 
representing them as in time, wln< h itself is callable 
of being represented only as a never-ending series. 
To know the uui^ as complete in time is im}>ossible; 
and ociually imiK»ssiblc i> it to know the world as 
necessarily incomplete in time; the only knowledge 
we have is of a series of conditions, which is never 
completi', bat which, under the guiding idea of 
Reason, we per[>etually seek to complete. Turning 
now to the dynamical relations of things, we find 
the Rational Cosmologist again falling into self- 
coiftradiction. Thus it is held, on the one hand, 
that all things are cx>nnected by the law of natural 
causation, and, on the other band, that there moat 
be a sort of cause that is not necessitated, but free. 
Kow the truth is that, while each of these propom* 
tipna is aa susceptible of proof as the oUier, ueitiier 
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is true so long as we suppose both to apply to the 

world as it is in itself, while both ipay be true on the 

supi>08ition that the one applies to the phenomenal 

and the other to the nounienal world. To this poiMt 

* 

we shall immediately return. In* the iheantirae we 
may look at Kant’s criticism of Rational Theolog(y. 

What course that criticism will take may bo 
readily anticipated. The three arguments for the 
existence of a Supreme Being, wdio is the source 
of all reality, are held to be reducible, ultimately, 
to one — the ontological, which reasons from the 
conception to the actual existence of a Supreme 
Being. This argument really contains a fallacy 
similar to that implied in identifying the self, as 
known in sensible consciousness, with a., vsupposed 
supersensible self. .However necessary the idea of 
a Supreme Being may be as an ideal of Reason, 
giving satisfaction to the demand for perfect unity 
in knowledge, we cannot take this ideal as a proof 
of the reality of a Being corresixinding to it. That 
such a Being exists is not impossible, but it is 
impossible that he can ever be known, since that 
would imply that he had become an object of con- 
tingent experience, and thus bad ceased to be un- 
conditioned or supersensible. Practical reason may, 
and, as a matter of fact, Kant asserts emphatically 
that it does, establish %e reality of a Buprem# 
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Being* as well as the freedom of the homan will 
and the immpriayty of the soul : but in no {)0$sible 
way can it be shown that any of the ideas of lieason 
•baVe»witfUfl the realm of actual knowledge other 
than a, regulative in**. We inu>l, then, go on to ask 
wlmt is the relation of Theoretical and Practical 
fteason. 

This i|ue''tion ^annot Iw' Iwgter tins\vei*ed than by 
a careful statement of the solution <»f the ])rohlem 
as to the relation of natural and frci* causaiion, to 
wliich we |n’omi-e«l to return. It has already aj>- 
]M*ared that tin* seeriMiig eontradi<tion of natural 
and free causation ean <»nly Im* s<»lvfHl by drawing a 
distinction Iwiiween the sensible and the KU|»erscnsi- 
ble w’orld, and ladu^iug to attempt t<» iletermine the 
latter in the satiie way in whieli we d<*termine the 
former. In his furiber discussiun of this vexed 
question, Kant's aim is to show that the jdiysical 
law of cau'^ality may |M?rhaj»s be reconeilod wdlh 
the existence of a free causality, and that, look<^l at 
from the j>roj>er jK>int of view, neither is contra- 
dictory of the other. No solution of thf5 problem 
can for a moment U* entertained which tries to 
weaken the universal validity of the law of causa 
and effect in nature. Any such attempt is fora- 
dootned to failure, since a denial of natural cauita* 
iion carries with it logically the downfall of axperi* 
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ence as a connected whole, including the facts and 
laws of the special sciences. Ev^ry change of state 
whatever must have a cause or condition without 
which it could not be. And this is just as true of 
human actions as of the mechanical movements of 
material bodies. If we could trace back the actions 
of men to their source, we should be able to see that 
they invariably follow the law of natural causation. 
An un motived act is a mere absurdity. Any viola- 
tion of that law, either in the realm of matter o^f 
mind, would be destructive of the whole of experi- 
ence. On the other hand, there is a manifest dis- 
tinction in the manner of causation between the 
actions of man and the unconscious »or mechanical 
sequences, according to which the changes of ma- 
terial bodies or the acts of the lower animals take 
place. The former are purely mechanical, the latter 
are not. A billiard-ball when struck must move; 
an animal follows its immediate instincts: man, 
however, does not invariably follow the promptings 
of his immediate desires, but may subordinate them 
to some end set up by his reason. Hence we have 
the conviction that we are under a law of freedom. 
Th» question is whether this conviction can be 
philosophically justified. The ordinary method of 
solution, which consists in denying that the law of 
aatural causation i|»pU^ to human acts-^the 
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called “liberty of indifference,” or liberty to act 
apart from or conirary to motives — is no solution 
at all. Is any other solution possible ? 

Reason, as we have seen, sets up the idea of an 
unconditioned causality, — a causality that does not. 
form a’ mere link in the chain of natural causa- 
tion, but is quite independent of it. If there is a 
causality of this kind, which can be shown to be 
not incompatible with the prevalence of natural 
la^, the way will be left oi)en for a positive soliiiion 
of the problem of human freedom, — a solution which 
can only be given when we come to consider reason 
as practical, — that is, as setting up a purely intelli- 
gible world of moral laws. At present we cannot 
do more than show that free and natural causality 
may i)os.sibly coexist. 

When we ask whether the world has had a l>egin- 
ning in time or has existed from all eternity, we 
forget that a third supposition is pos.sible, namely, 
that the sensible world is merely what it seems to 
us to be, and does not exist except in relation to 
our faculty of {)erception. Hence we do not, in 
solving the difficulty, need to suppose any super- 
sensible or intelligible world, but have only to draw 
attention to the fact that the world-in-itself is a 
mere idea, set up by reason, of a complete series 
of oonditions, — an idea which, from the nature 
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the case, can never be realized, since every indefi- 
nitely extensible quantitative semes is by its nature 
incapable of being completely summed up, and yet 
compels us to seek for its complete summation. But 
when we seek for the unconditioned in the case of 
causality, it is quite possible to conceive — nay, rea- 
son com]>els us to sup[)ose — that there may be a 
kind, of causality which is not conditioned, but un- 
conditioned. In our ordinary notion of freedom, as 
action according to an end prescribed by realign, 
tliis su[)position of a causality which does not itself 
form a link in the chain of causes and effects in 
nature, is tacitly assumed. While, therefore, every 
cause actually known by us as an object of experi- 
ence is itself an effect presupposing a prior cause, 
it is not impossible that there may be another sort 
of causality which is itot an object of sensible ex- 
perience, and flierefore is not itself an effect. Such 
a cause, it is true, as supersensible, can never be- 
come an actual object of “ experience,” for in that 
case it would cease to be supersensible; but it may 
nevertheless be indisputably proved to be real. A 
causality of this kind would be unconditioned, and 
would not enter into the series of causes and effects 
known to us as in time. It might initiate a series 
of. conditions presenting themselves in the world of 
sense, jind yet mighfe not itself be initiated. Sup- 
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posing, then, that there are two distinct kinds of 
causality — a causality which, as the condition of 
a change of state in the sensible world, is itself con- 
ditioned, and a causality that is the supreme condi- 
tion of a certain series of states in the world of 
sense, but is not itself a member of that series — 
how may these be shown to be not destructive of 
one another? To this question, Kant, as I under- 
stand him, would answer in this way. My act^ 
loUced at simply as objects of experience, lKd<mg 
to the phenomenal world, and so far come under 
the law that every |ihenomenal event must have 
a phenomenal cause. Hut reason, in so far a.s it 
is practical, takes^me out of this merely phenome- 
nal world, and sets before me certain ends which 
it pronounces to be binding upon all rational be- 
ings, Thus there rises up before me a world dis- 
tinct from that which presents itself to me, in so 
far as I simply contemplate events as in time. Sup- 
pose now that I act in accordance with the ends 
prescribed by reason, will my acts then cease to i>e 
conformable to the law of natural causation? By 
no means. The man who obeys the law' to do jus- 
tice to all men dcK*s not therefore act in violation 
of the law of natural causation, that every event 
must have its condition in the phenomenal worlds 
The difference between biro and the imnioral roan 
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who steals his neighbor’s property is not that the 
acts of the one come under the law of causality and 
the acts of the other do not, but that from the 
point of view of the moral law the one acts freely 
and the other does not. Freedom means conform- 
ity to the pure idea of Duty, not action contrary 
to motives. When I act in accordance with that 
idea, 1 initiate a series of acts from an idea of 
Ikeason; but these acts, looked at simply as follow- 
ing in time on volition, are an instance of the law 
« 

of natural causality, that every event as condi- 
tioned is relative to another event as its condition. 
Kant, in other words, in distinguishing between 
free and natural causation, virtually says that the 
category of causality, in the sense in which it holds 
of sensible phenomena, is inadequate to express the 
character of the actions of man as originating from 
a regard for moral law. That his mode of pre- 
sentation is open to objection should not blind us 
to the essential truth for which he is contending, 
that from the point of view of man as a moral 
being, freedom is not only possible, but is not in- 
compatible with the law of natural causation. 

In what has just been said we have to some ex- 
tent anticipated the result of Kant’s criticism of 
the Practical Reason, to which attention must now 
be directed. In th 9 ^^ntique of Pure it has 
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been Maintained that no knowledge of supersensibU 
r^llties can be obtained^ since such knowledge 
always implies a process of determining objects in 
time, whilst the su|>ersensible is' necessarily free 
from the limits of time. We have now to see how 
Kant would show from the nature of the practical 
reason that man is free and the heir of immor- 
tality, and that God exists. The central idea from 
which he starts is that of Freedom, which haa 
already been showui to be at least possible. That 
wo have the consciousness of a moral law% a fact 
which admits of no dispute; it is given to us in 
the contrast of what is and trhat ought (o he. Were 
there no conception of the njora! lajv' we should 
never become conscious of freedom; while on the 
other hand, were there no freedom there could be 
no realization of the moral law. The pure idea 
of Duty and the idea of Freedom necessarily imply 
each other. That this pure idea originated en- 
tirely by reason is evident from the fact that it 
cannot be derived from any observation of the 

facta of exi>erience, not even from an observation 

* 

of the sequence of our own acts on mptives. Ex- 
{lerience can tell us what actually takes place, but 
it cannot set before tlis an intelligible world in 
which men might act quite differently from the 
way in which they do act Thus we get the notion 
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of a world in which all nien should act purely 
according to ends prescribed by reason. As a 
matter of fact men do not so act. The natural 
desires prompt them to follow inclination rather 
than reason, and thus a conflict arises between 
the law of Reason and the' law of Desire. Hence 
it is that the moral law presents itself as obliga- 
tory — as a command to act according to reason, 
not according to desire; and that any swerving 
from the law of duty destroys the morality of an 
act. To do om^’s duty is tluu’efore to act from 
reason : to follow inclination is to cease to be* 
moral. But while to be moral our acts must take 
place in complete independence of all natural de- 
sire, it does not follow that to act freely is to act 
without regard for law. True freedom is that 
which consists in willing the moral law. When 1 
act from the idea of duty 1 am free, and freedom 
of will is therefore identical with willing the idea 
of duty. The answer, then, to the question “ What 
ought 1 to doV” IS this: “Do that which will make 
thee u'orihy of happiness.” This is a very different 
thing from laying “Do that which will bring thee 
happiness.” Action regulated by the latter maxim 
is not moral, but rests up^ self-love; for to seek 
for happiness is to act simply from a desire for the 
satisfaction of our nalfaral inclinations, and ail ac- 
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tion so determined is incompatible with freedom. 
But, supposing action to be regulated purely by the 
idea of duty or a regard for moral law, will hap- 
piness as a matter of fact follow? It need hardly 
be said that it does not follow in this world. If, 
indeed, all men at all times acted in accordance 
with the idea of duty, we might say that happiness 
would be the lot of all, for free or moral action 
naturally tends to produce happiness. But a world 
in which all men on all occasions act morally is a 
mere idea, which can never be realized so lon^ as 
jnan.has a twofold nature, prompting him, on the 
one hand, to follow desire and, on the other, setting 
before him a pure moral law. We can only hoi>e 
for the realization of such an idea, if a supreme 
reason is held to exist A state of things, in which 
happiness is exactly projwrtionate to moral worth, 
is only conceivable in a world ruled over by a wise 
and good Author. .Such a world, ruled over by such 
a Being, i^eason compels us to jKistulate, although it 
is not Busee])til)le to the seiisi^s, nor can ever become 
an object of our exi>erience. 

Thus, as it seems to Kant, we can see that the 
moral law must be olKweij, whether happiness may 
in this world follow in % train or no, while yet 
the divor<;e between desire and reason, virtue au4 
happiness, inevitably leads to the certainty of a 
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Supreme Being and of a future life. And having 
established the existence of a Sijpreme Being, we 
can now determine with certainty that which to 
reason in its speculative aspect was at best prob- 
lematical. The world of nature as ruled over by 
a single Supreme Being must be viewed as in some 
sense a manifestation of Infinite Intelligence, and 
hence as adapted to the realization of our moral 
nature. Accordingly the study of nature tends to 
assume the form of a teleological system in wbicb 
all things are adapted to one supreme end. True, 
we cannot say that we comprehend the nature of 
God absolutely as he is, or that we are abstractly 
right in conceiving of nature as a system adapted 
to ends, but we are entitled to make the nature 
of God intelligible to ourselves by analogies drawn 
from the world of experience, and practically to 
view all things as forming a system presided over 
by an all- wise, all-i>erfect and all-powerful Being. 
The world of sense thus becomes for us a “ sensu- 
ous symbol ’’ of that higher world which is half- 
revealed and half- concealed from us. Knowing 
only in part, we can but laboriously spell out, from 
indications in the world of sense, what seem to be 
the designs of the Infinitl^ind, but we have the 
satisfaction^ of knowing that all things ^work to- 
crether^for good to 4>ose who obey the moral law, 
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and to tbose who, in the interrogation of. nature, 
are willing to syend themselves and to be spent. 
The former have a certificate of Reason that worthi* 
ness to be happy will ultimately bring happiness; 
the latter, freed from the danger of an “ indolent ” 
or “ perverted ” reason, know that in the careful 
examination of experience they are following the 
only path which can lead to the better comprehen- 
sion of Nature, Mind, and God, 



CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLIER PHILOSOPHY OP FICHTE. 

T^VEN from the hurried summary of the Criti* 
cal Philosophy given in the preceding chap- 
ter, it must be evident to the reader that Kant 
regards Will, or Practical Reason, as constituting 
in a peculiar sense the essence of man. Were it 
possible for us to be purely contemplative beings, 
we should have no proper reason for regarding 
ourselves as free beings, or as destined to a higher 
life beyond the grave; nor should we have any 
proper reason for holding that the world mani- 
fests, however dimly and imperfectly, the unseen 
guidance of a Supreme Being. It is the revela- 
tion of moral law, as introducing us to an ideal 
world that ought to be, and ought to fashion the 
sensible world after its pattern, that enables us to 
learn what our true nature is and demands. Even 
in his account of the conditions of knowledge, 
however, Kant shows that his system, half uneon- 
sck)u.sly to himself, rests upon the conviction that 
the inner nature of intelligence is free activity real- 
izing itself through universal laws. Nature is not 
• y- 

m much made for u.s made by us. Intelligence, 
% ^ « 
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as the source of those universal conceptions which 
unite *the inaterj^l of sense in a connected system, 
is contrasted with sense as receptive, and is ex- 
pressly qualified as “spontaneous” and “active”; 
and the process by which the manifold of sense is 
determined in definite ways is a s}>ontaneoiis ac- 
tivity of mind. That spontaneous activity is of 
the very essence of intellij^ence is implied in the 
“synthetical unity of self-consci — that 

unity whi *h is the supremo condition of all knowl- 
edi^e that wc can have. Free aetivity being thus, 
in Kant’s view, regarded as the characteristic fea- 
ture of man as rational, it was only natural tliat 
Fichte, in seeking for a sui)reme iple from 
which a system of philosophy at reasoned 

and true might be built up. should uc n:d to start 
from the conception of man as self-conscious, active 
^nd free; and equally natural that his philo.sophy 
.should explicitly formulate that subordination of 
theory to practice, of knowledge to morality, which 
had been in no obscure way indicated by Kant. 
Further reflection on the principle thus grasped, 
viewed in its relation to the Critical Philosophy 
as presented by its author, led to a simpliflcaticm 
and restatement of it that at first sight makes it 
seem rather a new theory than a recast of the 
old. The aim of Kant was to prepare the waj for 
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a philosophy that should hold nothing on suffer- 
ance. That which could 1>e proyed to be in -ac- 
cordance with the necessary conditions of human 
knowledge and morality was alone to be admitted 
into the new and completely reasoned system.^ The 
principle was thoroughly sound, but *even after 
all proper allowance has been made for numerous 
infelicities of statement, it cannot be said to have 
been thoroughly and consistently carried out to 
its issues. Even to state, and much more to trace 
to their source, all the instances in which Kant is 
untrue to that principle, is here impossible, but a 
few words may be said on the point by way of 
preparation f6r the understanding of the changes 
introduced by Fichte. 

Although, as has been said, Kant regards human 
intelligence as essentially active and spontaneous, 
he is not less certain that, so far as knowledge is* 
concerned, it is active only in relation to the ma- 
terial of sense which is “given” to it. If it is asked, 
“ given ” by what ? the answer of Kant is not by 
any means so clear as could be wished. Kant cer- 
tainly does not say that sensations are effects of a 
preexistent and independent “ thing- in -itself/' as 
those who study his philosophy only in part are apt 
to suppose; all that he says is, that our minds do 
not originate the partvi^r element of knowledfre. 
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but i*eceive it from some other source. The state- 
ment is manifestly truej^rom the point of view of 
the individual man, and is little more than an ex- 
pression of the conviction— a conviction which Kant 
never dreams of questioning* — that the objects which 
come before us, one by one, as parts of a real world, 
are not made />// us, but revealed to us. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that here we have 
the (J’sndo- of the Critical Philosophy. For 

Kant, even when he has defined the thing-in-itself,” "" 
as he afterward does, as a supersensible world, 
manifesting the presence of a Supreme Reason, re- 
gards both as hidden from us. in their universal 
nature, by the necessary limitations of our minds, 
and as Init dimly suggested by the world, we know ; 
a view which, if taken literally, leads to the grave 
of all sound philosophy in the unknown and the 
unknowable. A similar mixture of truth and false- 
hood is implied in the view that space and time are 
forms of human perception, or at least of the [>ercep-^ 
tions of all intelligent beings who have a sensuous 
nature. In one aspect of it, the sulyectivity of these 
** forms ” draws attention to a truth which is simply 
an application of the principle of all true philoeo- 
phy, the truth that space no less th%n time, and 
therefore all knowable objects in either or both, 
oaniiot be said to exist apart from their relatioii to 
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consciousness. In asserting that space and time 
belong to us as perceptive^eing^, Kant also meant 
to emphasize the truth, that the constitution of our 
minds, to be completely explained, must be brought 
into relation with the supersensible source of finite 
intelligence. Still further, his theory implies that 
the determination of objects, simply as in space and 
time, gives an imperfect and partial knowledge of 
things, and leaves, tas problems to be solved, the 
true nature of the mind, the world and God. But 
while these points of view, taking hold as they do of 
an aspect of truth of supreme importance, are all 
more or less implied in Kant, the view which is 
actually formulated by him, that space and time 
are mere modes of our i)erception, and hence that 
objects of perception arc but phenomena, is not only 
unsatisfactory, but is inconsistent with the demand 
for a theory which shall fully explain how knowl- 
edge is possible. Not to prolong this criticism un- 
necessarily, it may be .said, summarily, that in the 
limitation of the categories and schemata to human 
intelligence, and above all in the denial that in the 
principle of self-consciousness we reach a real knowl- 
edge of intelligence as it is in itself, Kant betrays 
a confusion of thought between two very different 
propositions: (1) that the finite intelligence, as such, 

requires ultimately to lie explained by relation to 

% 
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iii6riite intelligence, and (2) that Initnan intelHgetice 
is by its very nature inl^pabie of knowing things 
as they must present themselves to an intelligence 
free from all limitations. The tirst of these profM>- 
sitions I regard as true, the second a.s false. For* 
while our intelligence necessarily inij>lies relation to 
an inlinitc intellig»*nce, it does not follow that the 
latter is in its e^senw difftTent trom Ola's, nor does 
it follow that the world which we know is not^ wlien 
pro{)erly understood, the only world that there Is to 
be known. An impcrb'ction ol‘ a .''imihu' kind l>eset« 
Kants a(*count ot the Practical Keasrm. Petween 
Ueason ami the “kingdom of nature" and 

the “kingdom of grace," In* places an impassable 
gulf, and even hi^ pr<»ofs of (okI and immortality 
suffer from the inijMM'fect logic of his theory. On 
the other hand, the ideas of fV(*e<l<»m, immort^ilitv 
and (jcxi arc trcatc<l in a supremely suggestive way, 
and the direction' in which the only |>o.'»sible solu- 
tions must Ihj found is (dearly marked out. It is 
unnecessary, howcv«!r, at presmit, to s|M*ak of these 
points more at length, since Ficrhte here closely 
follow's Kant, with the im^surtaiit and significant 
exception of the moral l>clief in a Supreme Reason 
existing apart from the ideal of such a reason in m. 
From what has been said it will be possible to 
miUce plain, in a few words, the way in which Fichl^ 
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sought to develop Criticism into a system 6f philoso- 
phy. Starting from the Ijonception of Reason, Or 
the Ego as essentially active, he endeavors to show 
how knowledge and conduct may be explained, with- 
out, in any case, taking refuge in a conception 
incapable of verification. Hence he denies sum- 
marily that there are realities, supersensible or 
other, which can possibly exist or be known out of 
relation to reason. That the manifold or sensible 
is “given,” he admits only in this sense, that when 
we look at knowledge as it exists for ordinary con- 
sciousness, without bringing it in relation to the 
practical originativeneas of reason as manifested in 
will, the only test of reality which we have is the 
feeling of necessity, a compulsion to think certain 
objects as real. Space and time, and the categories, 
again, are certainly modes in which the knowm world 
is determined by us, but they are also modes in 
which that world actually exists. The known world, 
however, can only be properly explained when it is 
brought into relation with reason as practical ; Then 
only is the mere feeling of compulsion, which is the 
empirical criterion of reality, seen to arise from the 
consciousness of self as willing. Only in willing do I 
become conscious of myself as active, that is, in my 
essential nature; and as the consciousness of self is 
tbe Mficessarv condition of the consciousness of not* 
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self, it is in will tbat I at once become aware of 
myself an^^of a^not-self or real world contrasted 
with and yet relative to it Reason is, therefore, 
the true “ thing-in*itself,"’ and hence Fichte, at least 
in the first stage of his philosophizing, with which 
only we have here to deal, does not admit that there 
is any supersensible reality but reason, tis mani- 
fested in and to us, nor any God but the ideal of 
moral {verfection, in the continual approximation to 
which the moral life of man consists. Whether, 
in di>car(iing tiie sui>ersensible as formulatod by 
Kant, Fichte has not swept away the nobler part 
of hi.s syj>t<im, we shall afterward consider. Mean* 
time it will U* advisable to give a statement of bis 
philosophy, following rather more closely his own 
mode of statement, and entering somewhat more 
into detail. 

The moment we turn our thoughts to the con- 
tents of consciousness we find, says Fichte, that they 
divide up into two classes, — those which are accom- 
panied by a feeling of freedom, and those whicb are 
accom[>i^ied by a feeling of necessity. To explain 
that class of ideas which is accompanied by the feel- 
ing of necessity, — to account, in other words, for 
experience, outer and inner, — is the problem of 
Philosophy. Now, to put forward any explanation 
of experience, it must be possible to rise aboTe^ex* 
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perience so far as to make it, as a whole, an object of 
reflection, and this implies' the fapulty qf abstracting 
from experience. Only two methods of explaining 
experience are logically possible, — that of dog- 
matism and that of idealism. According to ideal- 
ism, the explanation must be sought in intelligence 
in itself, as abstracted from all its relations to 
experience; according to dogmatism, the explana-' 
tion must be sought in the thing-in-itself, as ab- 
stracted from the fact that it occurs in experience 
or is in consciousness. Now, there is a marked con- 
trast between the object of idealism and the ob- 
ject of dogmatism. Intelligence is ueither a pUre 
fiction nor an actual object or thing in experience; 
not the former, because even a [)ure fiction is 
freely produced by intelligence, and so presupposes 
intelligence; not the latter, because, while no ob- 
ject exists except for intelligence, the latter is not 
itself an object of experience in the ordinary sense 
of that term. The thing-in-itself, on the other 
hand, is a pure fiction, for, as beyond intelligence, 
it cannot be known at all. Thus the oj^ject of 
idealism and the object of realism are alike be- 
yond experience ; but they differ in this, that in- 
telligence is presupposed in all experience, while 
the thing-in-itself in. at best a fiction set up by 
to account for experience. This does 
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not show that there is no thing- in- it^elf> bttt it 
raises a suspicion* against it. 

Neither of these systems can refute the other. 
Idealism cannot refute dogmatism. The idealist 
starts from the belief in free self-activity, but the 
dogmatist, in holding that all experience is to be 
explained by the action of an independent reality 
on consciousness, reduces that belief to an illusion, 
due, as Spino/a said, to a knowledge of our actions 
without a knowledge of their (‘auses. Every dog- 
matist is necessarily a determinist and maU*rial- 
ist; the former beeaus(» he makes free activity an 
illusion, and the latter because he explains intel- 
ligence as a inode of a thing- in -itself. Nor can 
dogmatism refute idealism. The basis, and the 
only basis, of dogmatism is the siip[M>sed necessity 
of explaining experience by a thing-in-itself. But 
if it can be shown that experience may be ex- 
plained by idealism, the whole structure buUt up 
by dogmatism falls to the ground. 

The insufficifuicy of dogmatism to explain actual 
experience may Ikj easily shown. Intelligence ia 
that which secs itself, or is at once object and 
subject; ii exists for itself and only for itself. If 
I think any object whatever, 1 must relate the 
object to myself. If the object is a mere inven* 
tion. I nroduce it for myself; if the object isnwl 
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and independent of my invention,.! eontemplate 
it as it arises for me ; but in eitker case the object 
as experienced exists only for me as intelligence, 
not for itself. A thing has no existence except 
for some intelligence. Hence, while intelligefflce is 
in its very nature dual, or at once ideal and real, 
the thing is only single or real; the former exists 
for itself, while the latter does not. 

On the one side, then, we have intelligence with 
its objects as referred to itself, and on the other side 
the thing-in*itself of the dogmatist, and there is no 
bridge from the one to the other. How does the 
dogmatist seek to connect them? By the principle 
of causality. Intelligence with its objects he ex- 
plains as a product or effect of something which is 
out of relation to intelligence. But this is no expla- 
nation at all. Suppose a thing to act as cause on 
something else, and you have not advanced a single 
step in the explanation of intelligence. If the 
object acted upon is conceived as endowed with 
mechanical force, it will transmit the impression to 
another object, this to a third, and so along the chain 
of objects; but none of these objects comes thereby 
to be or exist for itself or to l>e conscious: it is 
acted upon, but it does not know itself as acted 
upon. Nay, endowf‘jour object with the highest 
propel^ an object can be supposed to have, — ^tbe 
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property of sensibility, — and it will not be excited to 
self*conscioasness;«it may react against an external 
stimulus, but it will not know itself as reacting. 
Thus conscious experience is not explained by the 
thing^H- itself, but simply ignored. All that we 
have is the mutual action of things on one another 
and the product of this action. A change in things 
is supposed to take place, but this change is nothing 
for ex[>erience, since experience implies conscious- 
ness. The dogmatist may say that the soul i.s one 
of the things-in-themselvcs, and in this way he may, 
no doubt, apply the category of cause and effect to 
it; but in so doing he has not explained ex|M;rience, 
but simply put the soul among the fictions set up 
to explain it. Or, if it is said that the effect of 
the thing-in-itself — by whatever name it is called, 
matter or soul or Gml — is such as to produce con- 
sciousness, we have simply cornbined the idea of 
causality with intelligence without explaining any- 
thing, for the two ideas are i>erfectly distinct 
Dogmatism thus fails to explain what it s<its out to 
explain. Hence it is no philosophy at all, but an 
unthinkable absurdity. The moment we |)erceiv6 
the distinction between intelligence and mechanism, 
the whole attempt to explain the former by the lat- 
ter is seen to be in the literal sense preposteroui. 
Only iboee who ignore intelligence ean aappOMutbat 
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they have explained it b}'- the hypothesis of things- 
in-themselves. « 

Idealism explains the consciousness of objects 
from the actiritj/ of intelligence. Intelligence is 
purely active or self-drter mined, since it is Hiat on 
which all else is to de[)eiid. It is not correct to 
say that it is a niode of being, for being implies thQ 
mutual action of things on one another, whilst on 
intelligence nothing can act, because nothing exists 
in knowledge but for it. ft is not even soincfJiing 
that acts, for that would iniply that it exists prior to 
its activity. Now experience in its various maiii- 
Aistations — the experience, for example, of a mate- 
rial world in space and time — is to be explained 
by the pure self-activity of intelligence, and hence 
intelligence must obey the laws originated by itself. 
This is the reason why the experience of objects is 
acoomi)anied by the feeling of necessity. Intelli- 
gence can only act according to its own laws, and 
recognizing itself as determined by those laws, it 
feels itself restricted or limited in its nature. This 
conception of intelligence as acting according to the 
laws of its own nature is Transcendental or Criti- 
caT Idealism, as distinguished from a Transcendent 
Idealism, which supposes intelligence to act in a 
lawless or capricious, way. In acting, intelligence 
manif4|||s its laws, and these laws are all connects 
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together in a single system. How» then, are these 
laws discovered? iLet any one think some object — 
say a triangle — aiid he will find by reflection that 
two things are implied: (1) The act of thinking, 
which ^is free or depends upon (he will of the 
}>ei*son thinking; and (2) liie necessary manner in 

which that act can be i-ealized. The hitter is 

tlie law according to which thought acts, and which 
is revealed only by thinking freely. Thus the 

thinking is free, and yet it takes [»lace according 

to a necessary law of thought. In this way a 
fundamental law of all thinking is discovered. Ihit 
it can be shown by an examination of that law 
that a second act is implied in it, then that ihi.s 
iud, implies a third, and so oh until all the acts 
on which tin* tir>t depends are c()mi>leted. If 
the presiiitpo>ition <»f blealisin is sound, and the 
deduction has been correct 1\ made, the results must 
harmonize with the laws of all experience. Thus 
Idealism i)rcM;eeds from a fact of consciousness — 
which, liowever, is obtainable* only by a friM? act of 
thinking — to the totality of laws of exjKjrience. It 
is not identical with experience, but it is when com- 
|ileted a perfect picture of exj>erience as a whole. 
Experience involves the coi>|>eration of all the laW« 
discovered by philosophy, not of any one of them in 
separation from the rest . The separate laws exist 
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only for the philosopher: they are merely ideal dis- 
tinctions, which he finds according to the method 
indicated. Those distinctions we, however, real 
laws, since they are discovered by contemplation of 
the manner in which intelligence necessarily acts. 

The fundamental principle, then, of the philoso- 
phy of Fichte is that of the self as an activity 
which returns upon itself. Let us now see how 
it may be formally established. It will be admit- 
ted by every one that there are in consciousness 
various objects. It is not asserted that such con- 
sciousness testifies to anything absolutely true, but 
only that there actually is a consciousness of objects. 
Let us suppose that we have in our empirical con- 
sciousness the perception or apprehension of the 
sensible object which we call a billiard-ball. Now, 
in philosophy we are not concerned, at least in 
the first instance, with the sensible properties by 
which one object is marked off and distinguished 
from other objects, but only with the relations of 
objects, whatever they may be, to consciousness. 
Expressed generally, therefore, our question is this: 
What is the relation of any object whatever to 
consciousness ? We abstract from the various 
sensible properties of the billiard-ball, extension, 
roondness, solidity, etc., and in so doing we elimi- 
nate that marks off the billiard- ball from other 
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objects of consciousness, and have as residue merely 
the consciousness oi something, or of an object in 
general. For simplicity, let us term this something 
or object A. Now A is in consciousness. We do 
not say that there is any real object — any object 
that exists apart from consciousness, — but only that 
A is in consciousness. We affirm that if A is in 
consciousness^^//<cn it is in consciousness. The con- 
tent of this i>roposition is purely hypothetical, since 
we have not decided tliat there is any real A at 
all, but tlie form of the proposition is not hypo- 
thetical, but absolutely certain. “If A is, then it 
is A,” is a proposition immediately certain, and 
therefore not in need of proof of any kind. The 
question is as to the ground of this law. We have 
posited that A actually is in consciousness, but not 
that it has any reality apart from consciousness. 
Hut to be in consciousness the A must be referred 
to the self. I posit the A in my consciousness, and 
in so doing I [)osit myself. We may see this very 
clearly by considering that if the first A were in 
consciousness, and the second A not in conscious- 
nes.s, we should manifestly be unable to make the 
affirmation A — A. The self must therefore be 
identical with itself. Hence vve may substitute for 
A=A the projiosiiion Ego = Ego, or Ego as object 
is identical with Ego as subject. In order «tliat 
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the proposition A = A may be formed, both subject 
and object must be present in* consciousness; and 
however frequently this proposition may be made, 
the same condition will be demanded. Now as the 
identity of the self is the basis of the proposition 
A = A, we get, by abstracting from the self and look- 
ing merely to the form of affirmation, the logical 
law of Moreover, since all knowable ob- 

jects are only for the Ego, the reference of an 
object, whatever it may be, to the Ego is the con- 
dition of there being any real object in knowledge; 
hence that which is referred to the Ego is alone 
real, or the reference of an object to the Ego is 
the category of reality. 

Again, in empirical consciousness we find a dis- 
tinction drawn between one object and another; 
we affirm, for example, that a cannon-ball is not 
a billiard-ball. Expressed abstractly, this yields the 
proposition not- A is not=:A. The relation of sub- 
ject and predicate in this proposition brings to light 
a second and quite distinct act from that implied 
in the proposition A = A. And as nothing is except 
for the Ego, the act is an act of the Ego. The act 
is one of opposition as the first act is one of posi- 
tion. But while the act is distinct and independent, 
the content or matte®* is dependent on the content 
or mal^r of the first proposition. Unless we posit 
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A, there can be no not-A. Now, as in the first 
act the Ego posite^ the Ego, in this act it must 
oppose to the Ego the non-Ego. Abstracting from 
the content and looking merely at the form of 
the act of opposition, we get the logical formula 
not-A is not=:A, which we may call the logical 
law of oppoHitioH or contradiction ; and this act 
when applied to any real object yields tlj^ category 
of negation. 

The two propositions just set forth, taken per 
are, apparently, contradictory of one another. If 
the non-Ego is posited, there can be no Ego posited; 
if the Ego is posited, there can be no non-Ego pos- 
ited. Yet both arc posited in the Ego, and there- 
fore must be somehow reconcilable with each other, 
unless the identity of self-cdnsciousness is to be 
destroyed. Evidently, therefore, there must be a 
third act of consciousness in which the opiK)site« arc 
reconciled. This third act can only consist in 
uniting tlic two opj»o.sites without destroying either, 
and this is equivalent to the limitation of each by 
the other. The immediate, empirical Ego and non- 
Ego, or subject and object of consciousness, mutually 
limit one another or exist only in relation to one 
another, the combining activity being in the absolute 
1^0 which posits both. This act may therefore be 
expressed in the formula: The absolute Ego opposes 
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in the Ego a limited Ego to a limited non-Egp. 
Further, by abstracting from the^content and looking 
at the mere form of uniting opposites, we get the 
logical law of the ground. A is in part — not- A: 
A is in part not = not-A. In so far as A and not-A 
are equal, we have ground of relation: in so far as 
A and not-A are not equal, we have groiuid of 

Moreover, in relation to real objects the 
act of synthesis yields the category of limitation or 
determinat ion. 

The synthesis contained in the third fundamental 
principle is the starting-point of both the theoretical 
and the practical philosophy of Fichte. That syn- 
thesis is expressed in the proposition: “In and 
through the absolute Ego, both the Ego and non-Ego 
are posited as each Ihnitable through the other; or, 
in positing the Ego the reality of the non-Ego is 
negated, and in positing the non-Ego the reality of 
the Ego is negated, while yet the reality of each 
exists only for the Ego.” Now, this synthesis may 
be broken up into two propositions: (1) The Ego 
lK>sits the non-Ego as limited through the Ego; 
(2) The Ego posits the Ego as limited through the 
non-Ego. The former of these propositions is the 
basis of Practical Philosophy, the latter the basis of 
Theoretical Philosop|iy. Now, the proposition that 
Uie i^tive Ego aitd non-Ego mutually limit or 
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determine each other^ while yet both are only for the 
absolnte Ego, leavers it undecided what is the exact 
sense in which the mutual determination is to be 
understood, and also how the contradiction is to Ije 
reconciled. We have, therefore, to take each of the 
inodes of determination and examine it sepiirately 
before we can come to any decision as to the" ulti- 
mate synthesis 1)y which the two contradictions are 
reconciled with one another. How can it be the 
case that the Ego determines the non-Ego, while yet 
the non-Ego determines the Ego? This problem 
can only be solved by asking in what sense each 
proposition is true consistently with the relation of 
both Ego and non-Ego to the absolute Ego. 

If the three propositions which have just been 
“deduced,*’ or shown to l>c‘ implied in the very 
nature of intelligence, should seem somewhat ob- 
scure to the reader, their significance may l)e easily 
apprehended by bringing them into relation with 
the better known philosophy of Kant.^ The very 
titles of Kant’s first two CnUqHr» imply that in 
both it is Reason as a single indivlhible unity which 
is under consideration, and that it is the same Rea- 
son variously determined which manifests itself 
now as knowing and again as practically active* 
Substitute Reason for^he seif-positing Ego of Fichte, 
fij d it ss plain that the absolate thesb is simp^ a 
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formal statement of the nature of Reason as a 
self-conscious activity, which cannot be resolved 
into anything but itself, and which is neither theo- 
retical alone, nor practical alone, but the poten- 
tiality of both. Now, it requires little reflection to 
see that Reason, or the pure Ego, — which, if viewed 
in its mere abstraction or potentiality, can only 
be defined negatively as independent of all else, 
positively as absolute self-affirmation or self-reali- 
zation, — must diflerentiate itself before it can be 
Reason as it actually exists for us; it must, in other 
words, be distinguished according to its mode of 
manifestation, as theoretical or practical, and in 
either case there npist be an opposition of subject 
and object, self and not- self. These terms are 
necessarily correlative: there can be for us no sub- 
ject which does not know an object or realize an 
object or end, and no object that is not known or 
realized. This condition at once of knowledge and 
of action is also implied in the philosophy of Kant, 
as we have seen, although he is not alw’ays quite 
true to himself. As, then, Fichte’s first proposition 
asserts that Reason or Self-consciousness can never 
bo shown to de[»end upon anything foreign to it — 
any unthinkable thing -in -itself, — so his secon^ 
proposition maintains that t^e necessary conditi^ 
of all reality is the distinction within consciousn^lr 
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suli^ect and object. And this proposition, it 

E ill be observed, h^lds both of knowing and of aot- 
g. The third proposition or fundamental «>Ti- 
esis, simply makes explicit what is implied in the 
rst two proi>ositions taken in combination with one 
l^other. Subject and object must be opposed one 
the other, since otherwise there could be no 
|eal consciousness, and the op|K)sition may be either 
leoretical or practical. Hut the opiKwition, as 
ithin consciousness, is not a real separation, but 
terely a formal or logical distinction. Heaaon 
lanifests itself in the contrast of self and not-self, 
►therwise it would not lie reason, but yet it em* 
races the distinctions which express it4i nature, 
oreover, the opposition of self and not-self takes 
wo different directions, according as the self seems 
be dependent on the not-self or the reverse: as 
eoretical, the object seems to \m “given” to the 
If; as j)ractical, the seif puts itself into the object, 
'he further course of philosophy will therefore 
ave two branches; the theoretical, iu which the 
Various ways in which reason makes objects intel- 
ligible to itself are exhibited, and the practical, in 
ich is shown the manner in which it realises 
inner nature in a world produced by itself, 
will not be necessary to follow Fichte in his 
etion"' of the categories of reciprocity, csu-*- 
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of subject and object. And this pro|>osition, it 
will be observed, hglds botli of knowing and of act- 
ing, The third proposition or fundanienUl syn- 
thesis, simply makes explicit what is implied in the 
first two propositions taken in combination with one 
another. Subject and object must be opposed one 
to the other, since otherwise there could be no 
real consciousness, and the opposition may be either 
theoretical or practical. Hut the opposition, as 
within consciousness, is not a real separation, but 
merely a formal or logical distinclnm. lleason 
manifests itself in the contrast of self and not-self, 


otherwise it would not be reason, but yet it em- 
braces the distinctions which express its nature. 
Moreover, the opposition of self and not-self takes 
two different directions, according as the self seems 


to be dei>endent on the not-self or the reverse: as 
theoretical, the object seems to be “given” to the 
self; as practical, the self puts itself into the object. 
The further course of philosophy will therefore 
have two branches; the theoretical, in which the 


various ways in which reason makes objects intel- 
ligible to itself are exhibited, and the practical, in 
^hich is shown the manner in which it realizes 
I inner nature in a world produced by itself. 

will not be necessary to follow Fichte in his 
>^on” of the categories of reciprocity, can* 
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Balify and substantiality. The principle of the de 
(luction in essence identical v^ith Kant's “deduc- 
tion of the categories.’* All that need be borne in 
mind is that Fichte exhibits the categories not as 
forms Ijclonging to the “ con>titntion " of the iiunian 
mind, but rather as movements in the living pro- 
cess by which Ib-ason manifests itself in the knowl- 
edge of tin- objective world. In his distinction (»f 
the threefold movement of intelligence, as well as 
in his attempt to cojinect the categories with one 
anotheu' in an organic sy>tem. he Mipplies the norm 
which, nndei- the hands <if Hegel, devel(^{.K*d into an 
elaborate system of all the categories or modes of 
activity by which intelligence thinks tlie real world. 

It will be advisable, in order that the reader may 
see for himself how far Schelling in his Transcen- 
denUl Idealism is original, to give a short summary 
of what in Fichte's system may be called Fsychology. 
The main ditlerenee ladween Fichte and Kant in 
their theory of knowledge ari.>es from the fact that 
the former refuses to make the problem easier to 
himself by assuming that there is a “manifold of 
sense,' somehow made real by its relation to the 
thing-in- itself. Hence Fichte is compelled to ex- 
plain the «6*>ining indejiendence of the^ world of sen- 
sible objects eniii*ely from the nature of InteUigence 
Heelf. The ex|danaiion k found so fiur in the nnkfire 
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of the “ productive imagination,” a faculty (le:^cril>e<i 
a» a laiv of our iiynds by which tlj«? [»articulars 
ap|M3aring in our eonseiousne.ss arc, to speak, 
thrown out of the knowing subject. The reai^on 
why the object seems to be independent and out 
of relation to consciousness is, that (he process is 
one that takes place apart frojii any rdlectivc con- 
sciousness of it. As in the first instance the object 
or non-Ego i'i contemplated in itself — this being 
the characteristic feature <if mere knowledge, as 
distinguished from practical activity — it is not ex- 
plicitly rtdated to the self, and hence it pje.^mts 
itself as if it were an indep(‘n<lenl reality. I’hilo- 
sophiyal retlection is therefore rcijnired to bring out 
the tacit relation of the object, to the subject, and 
to fihow that tlie sup|H>sed indejicndeuce. and ciiusal 
activity of the object i*^ but a natural illusion. Hy 
the reality of an object, then, we must understand 
ettnpiy the limit whuh intelligence as knowing tteis 
to iteell by tli# very law of its btdng. A limit, 
however# which is made by inUdligence, intelligenea 
rnuai be capable of removing, and as a matter of ' 
fact tilsMi proeeea of knowb^ is the iierpelnal Iran- 

limit. The im^ina- 
Ikm b » oontinaouit pix>e«ii)9 pf Betting down 
and remoiring & IteMt $ in i truth, of 

qypomg sOfiio^^ ae £oc||||Pi tleelf it removes 
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of thd “ productive imagination,” a faculty descril>ed 
aii a law of our mjnds by which (li<* purticularK 
af)j>oaring in our coii.sciousness are, ^o to s|«*ak, 
thrown out of the knowing subject. The reiison 
why the object seems to be independent and out 
of relation to consciousness is, that the process is 
one that takes j)lace apart from any laMlectivi* con- 
sciousness of il. As in the iirst instance tin* ohj**ct 
or noii-Ego is eonlemplaUHl in itself — tliis Inking 
the characteristic feature of mere kni)wledg<‘, as 
distinguished from practical activity it is not ex- 
plicitly related to the self, ami hence it presents 
itself as if it were an indepemlmt reality. I’hilo- 
sophi^*al retlectiim i< tln'iefore recjuired to bring out 
the tacit relation of the objert to the subject, and 
to show that the supjK>sed inde]»endcn(:e and cuin^al 
activity of the object is but a natural illusion. By 
the reality of an object, then, we must understand 
simply the limit which intelligence as knowing seU 
to itffdlf by ih^ very law* of iU being. A limit, 
bowevert which is made hv intelligence, intelligence 
mmi be capable of removing, and as a matter of 
iket lim of knowing Is the fierfHiitaal Iran* 

limit. The imtgiM- 
tkiB II tlMM ft matinoouii of Mtting down 

and rannWng ft limit ; ia act, in truth, of 

sonwtki^l ss itmtf it removm 
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tlie opposition. Hence ilie various phases which 
constitute the ideal evolution ,of knowledge, and 
which we must follow out until we have completely 
exhausted Ihcni; when, as we may expect, we shall 
be compelled to s(tek for the final explanation of 
reality, not in contemplation of the object, hut in 
the self-activity of the subject. 

The result of Ki(;lite’s metaphysical investigations 
Itas been to show that there can l»e no kuowahle 
realit) out of all relation to intelligence, and that 
tlie law which governs the development of human 
knowh'dge is, that that which intelligence at first 
thinks in an nneonseious <jr unretleetiv(? way, it 
is com[telle(l hy the very law of its nature si^se- 
«inenlly to thiftk in a retleetive or conscious way. 
'Fhe elevation of unconscious into conscious knowl- 
etlge constitutes the dialectic movement of thought 
by which ilie several stages of knowledge are 
reached. Now, when we fix our attention upon 
the process of knowledge itself. — when, in othec 
words, w’e deal with the peculiar problem of jwy- 
chology, — we find that* there are various stages 
through which knowledge passes: sensation, per- 
ception, etc. In treating of these Fichte ^mhines 
a description of these phases as they present them- 
selves to the individual with a dednetion of them; 
that ti, he endeavors to show, not onlj^ Uiat as a 
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matter of fact knowledge these stages, but why, 
in accordance with •the necessary law of lU deveb 
opment. it nuist liavo these stages and no others. 
The dedtntion of the categories he snppiemelfi^ 
by a dedut tion of the subjective jflia'^e*. of knowb 
edge. 

The fiiNt and lowest phas<* of knowledge is sew* 
mtion. To tie* individual who is ntlll at the stage 
of sensation nothing i^ present loit an inuiu'diate 
feeling: in' f»ih<‘r words, he M*ems to be alwolutely 
])a.ssive or to l»e devoid of all retb*ction. A sensa* 
tion — which, as we kiuov, must U? the prcKlact of 
the Ego itself, since nothing can exist b»r inUdli* 
genc% ext'ept that whiih is in relation b) it, and 
nothing can be in relation to it which it dia^s not 
actively relate — seeius to W jjassively taken up 
from without. A sensation, thereb»re, apjnuirs to 
be a purely passive slate. The Ego simply Jimh 
it in itself; it dt>es not apparently ptyinlurr it. 
aation may thus l>e defin^nl a<t a hndii)g'within«#eif 
(Empjimiiinff) of a given fttaie. But when^ with ^ 
the light which we have obtained from our m«ta- 
jdiyjtilal «tudy of knowle^Ige, we go on to mk 
whellier iho Ego k in reality, ai^ it seettts to be, 
abeduiely paaatve, we at once . that ti ia not 
If it were quite fiawdTe there would he no feeling 
id $XL A mere tmprmetaa ootuing from wHhonl 
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h not to be identified with a sensation actually 
experienced. To l)e experience! it must be appro- 
priated by tlie and this appropriation is an act, 
ifbt a state. We must, therefore, regard sensation 
as a complex i>roduet, which on the one .side Is 
[)assive, and on the other side is active. 'ITvo fac- 
tors, jiassivitv and activity, combine, and tlndr com- 
Tuon product can only be something which is nei- 
ther mere activity nor mere passivity, but both in 
one. And if these two bn tors unit(‘ in a common 
})roduct. they must mutually limit without destroy* 
ing one anotlier. Sensation is thus a limitation of 
the Ego. In itself, or taken in abstraction from 
all its products or objects, the Ego is purii un- 
limiied activity. Hut an absolutely pure Ego is 
an unthinkable abstraction, lK*canse the Ego can 
only exist at all if it lias some consciousness of 
itself. In order, therefore, that it may have any 
knowledge whatev*'r, intelligence must in some 
way reiloct, check, or render definite its unlimited 
activity. When the unlimited activity is thus re- 
fiected — when, in other words, it is turned back 
towAtd the self — there is an interruption of the 
unlimited activity, which therefore becomes limited. 
The Ego is thus an activity turning back upon it- 
smlt Accordingly it becomes aware of iteeif, finds 
itaelC fbels itself. So far we lia?e 
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mtelligenctj is conscious of itself, but we have not 
exphiineti bow it kapjwns that it thx^s not recog- 
nize the limitation as prcxhicetj by itself. To the 
individual, as we have seen, sensation ap|H!ara« to 
Ikj a limitation of the Ego by sono ibing external 
to it. llow' are we to expblin tlii- illusion? The 
answer is perfectly simple : the Ego reflw*ts 
own activity, but it dm^s not, and imleed cannot, 
at tie* saint* lime t on this reflection: in other 
words it (annot Iweoine eon.seious of itself as at 
onee determined ami product ivt*. IteHeetion, in itn 
first form, is thus an unconseious activity. And 
as intelligence is uneon.s('iou> of itself as prorlue- 
tive^ wliat i- prodm id necessarily hcems to be given 
to it from some other souie<*. Accordingly the 
Ego simply tinds it-^«‘lf liniiu*«i, without recogniz- 
ing that what it tindn is n*ally prmliiced by itself, 
and this is sensation. Thii^ all the character- 
istics of sensation are explained. (I) The I seeuis 
to be jiassive, because it <hw*s m*f reflect on itfi own 
reflective activity; (21 self and its object are irn- 
ine^Iiately identical, or, rather, seem to be idenli- 
ca!, because of the iiame abs#*iice of conaciotts re- 
flection, and {:V) the union of jmdvity and aettvily 
ia explained by the htet that the I rt^ieta on it$ 
own activity, which m therefore to 1^1 undkil 
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passive. Hence every sensation is accompanied b} 
a feeling of constraint or corapwlsion. 

The second stage of knowledge is perception. In 
perception, the Ego has before it an object or non- 
Ego in which it is', as it were, sunk and lost. At 
the same time, intellig?*nee is no longer immediately 
identical with its object, as in sensation, but to it 
there is oj>j>osed a non-Ego or obje< t by which it 
seems to be limited. Thus there is not only sensa- 
tion, but perception; not only a feeling of constraint, 
but the perce[)tiou of a non Ego which produces 
that feeling; not only a something limited, but a 
something which limits. In pereeption, these two 
elements arc united together, so that there is no 
perception witliout a feeling of constraint, and no 
feeling of constraint without jwreeption. This is a 
description of j>ereeption from the phenomenal point 
of view, and we have now to ask how the second 
stage of knowletlge is to lx* jihilosophically explained. 
Each new step in the evolution of knowledge, as 
baa been said, must arise from a new act of reflec- 
tion, and must give rise to a new product. What 
the is, it mu|t l>ecome for itself. Now we have 
seen that in sensation intelligence finds itself lim- 
ited. This limitation was, however, simply a feeltng 
of l%nitation. not a definite reflection n{>on limila- 
Ikm. The neat step, therefore, is to raise thin iiot 
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of limitation into explicit consciousness, and this 
takes place wlien Ei^o reflects on its limit, and 
by that very fact goes beyond it. Just as reflection 
of the pure activity of the self gave rise Ui its limi- 
tation, so reflection on its hinitation is necessarily 
a transcendence of it. AiidiH»yond the limit of the 
Ego there can he nothing hut that which limits it, 
i.e. a noii'Ego. We know, from (>ur metaphysical 
analysis of knowledge, that tljcre can he no object in 
knowledge which is not th«‘ puKlin t of intelligence. 
How, then, does it coim; that the non-Ego smuns Ui 
Ik* completejy iude|Kmdent of the Ego? Exactly for 
the same reason that s»*nsation s<*ems to he a pure 
paabivity. In }M*rcep!ion, intelligence reflects u|)on 
gensation, hut for (hat very reason it eannot^at the 
same time, reflect on it^ refl^Ttom. Hence the non- 
Ego, which is really a [mKlm t of th*’ activity of tho 
Ego, apj>ears to W inde|M»iident of it. As it doea 
not JKw itself act, inlellig«?nce it not coii'^aoiis of ita 
own activity in p<*reepti<m, and hence the object 
geemg to be iodejRuident of it. At the stage of jK?r- 
cepiion, that which is percreived apfieari, and ca« 
only appear, as a product of the nop-Ego. Btarting 
from what is given in fiereeption, intelligence goea 
on to rabe it into a higher form, and thb it, of 
eonrte, efiectg by a new adt of refleciioti. Thb act 
idf foio(^oit is free or aponianeewi: the ^go ean 
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only reflect on what is given to it in perception, but 
the act of reflection is its own sjiontaneous activity. 
This act of itnaf/inafiou is, on the one hand, free, 
and on the other hand determined; free, inasmuch 
as it is a product of the spontaneous activity of the 
and determined, since the Ego must conform to 
the attributes of the object as given in perception. 
Tlie marks or attributes of the resulting mental 
image are thus referred io the real object, which 
appears as the substance of which those are attri' 
butes; and tlie existence of tlie image is regarded as 
due to the activity of the ol)ject. or as. an effect of 
which the latter is the cause. It tiius becomes evi- 
dent that tlie imagination is the true condition of 
the categories. From the same source spring the 
juire perceptions of space and time, which are poten- 
tial infinities issuing from the imaginative activity 
of intelligence. 

So far we have explained only the universal con- 
ditions of the representation of objects. The prod- 
uct of imagination has, however, to be fixed or 
related, and thi.s is due to the Umlerstamling. The 
understanding, again, is itself subject to a new 
act of reflection, which implies a capacity for reflec- 
tiOn^oU|>oti an object or abstraction from it Tbi« 
neir act of reflection is Jndgn^nt^ which itself rests 
Upon Bmmn, the activity by which complete abstrae*' 
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tion is made from the whole world of objects and 
attention concentrated entirely on intelligence it- 
self. Thus we reach /)nrc HrJf- consriomneas^ the 
point from which our inquiry originally started. 
The circle of knowledge has tlins been completed, 
and it only remains to determine the relations of 
knowledge and action. 

It has been sliown that, apart from the relation 
of self and not-self, subject and object, no knowl- 
edge whatever is possible. But in this relation 
there is an unresolved remainder to which attention 
must now be directfd. Starting from knowledge, 
as it is found in our Jictual experience, we have 
found that to take away rot her the subject or the 
object is to make knowledge an i in possibility, A 
self that has nothing before it is merely the jmten- 
tiality of knowledge, whilst an object existing apart 
from self is for knowledge nothing at all. But in 
the apprehension of an object as distinct from the 
self, while yet in relation to it, there is a convic- 
tion or feeling that the object is necessary, or, in 
other words, that it is something not made by his. 
As Fichte properly maintains, ill© presence of this 
feeling of necessity is the criterion by which, in oar 
ordinary knowledga^^f^^Mi^isfy ourselves that what 
IS before ns is not simply a fiction 

of eoonection of this feeliuft 
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of necessity with the Kantian thing-in-itself is c 
ous. Kant, starting from the point of view of 
individual man who gradually acquires knowle 
^ was led to hold tliat objects in space and time 
ply, besides the formal constitution of our knov 
faculty, a certain sensuous element that is “ giv 
to us, not produced by us, and that, apart f 
this “given” element, there is no knowledge o 
actual object. Taking one .step farther, he asse 
that the thing-in -itself is not known in our ordir 
or sensible experience, but that its nature rem; 
a problem for subsequent consideration. Simila 
Fichte, hardly changing in the least degree Ka 
view as properly understood, maintains that 
ordinary experience of a real world is accon 
nied by the feeling that what is before us is 
made by us, but is independent of us. This con 
tion must, however, be justified. Tt is not enoi 
simply to accept the object as something necess 
or real; we must further show, from the nature 
the self, or Rea.son, how it comes about that 
apparently refer reality to an independent woj 
whil^ yet there can be no world but that which is 
relation to us as conscious beings. 

Now it is evident that the explanation of the ft 
ing of necessity, which is for us as knowing into 
genoes the ^est of the reality of the world, most 
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found in the nature of self-consciousness. To seek 
for the explanaticiri of it in any transcendental 
reality, such as Kant secineil to find in the noume- 
nal or sui>ersen.sible world, is i^lc()n^^istont with the 
first principle of Idealism. That which is to 
explain reality must he in direct and indisNoluble 
connection with the self. Now we found that the 
seif which is to unite knowled^o‘ and action is the 
seTf as an activity returning upon itselt, or estab- 
lishing its reality by the fact of own activity. 
This pure activity, unlike the limited activity of the 
knowing self, is absolutely unlimit<Ml or infinite in 
its activity: it is Its nature to be inca[»al)Ie of inter- 
ference from anything alien to itself. Kant, as we 
have s(ien, finds in reason as practical the essence of 
human freedom, and by m(‘an> of the ideal set up 
by reason as the ultimate g<Kil of all things, he is 
led to regard the world of ordinary exjwrience as 
manifesting palpable traces of a Divine Mind. 
Fichte grasps the Practical Reason as an absolute 
and universal self, revealing itself to us as an Ideal 
which we must make the goal of all our efforts. 
The self m it actually exists at any moment is thus 
contrasted with the idea of an infinitely perfect self 
with which we are to seek for identification. This 
ideal self is not, however, to be regarded with Kant « 
as identical with a Supreme Reason, conceived of as 
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only reflect on what is given to it in perception, but 
the act of reflection is its own sjiontaneous activity. 
This act of imof/i nation is, on the one hand, froe, 
and on the other liand determined; free, inasmuch 
as it is a product of the s[)ontaneous activity of the 
Ego, and determined, since the Ego must conform to 
the attributes of the object as given in perception. 
The marks or attributes of the resulting mental 
imago are thus referred lo the real object, which 
appears as the substanc(5 of which those are attri- 
butes; and the existence of the image is regarded as 
due to tlie activity of the object, or as. an effect of 
which the latter is the cause. It thus becomes evi- 
dent that the imagination is the true condition of 
the categories. From the same source spring the 
pure perceptions of space and time, which are poten- 
tial infinities isstiing from the imaginative activity 
of intelligence. 

So far we have explained only the universal con- 
ditions of iht‘ r('presentation of objects. The prod- 
uct of imagination has, however, to be fixed or 
related, and this is due to the UfKirrstandinf/, The 
understanding, again, is itself subject to a new 
act of reflection, which implies a capacity for reflec- 
tion upon an object or abstraction from it. This 
new act of reflection is Judgment, which itself rests 
upon the activity by which complete abstract’ 
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tion is made from the whole world of objects and 
attention concentrated entirely on intelligence it- 
self Thus we reach pure Srlf- ronurwusfifss^ the 
point from which onr inquiry originally started. 
The circle of knowledge has thus Imhui completed, 
and it only remains to determine the relations of 
knowledge and action. 

It has been sliown that, apart from tlio relation 
of self and not>s<*lf, subject and object, no knowl- 
edge whatever is possible. lint in this relation 
there is an unresolved remainder to which attention 
must now l)e din‘ft<‘d. Starting tiom knowledge, 
as it is found in our actual experience, we have 
found that to tako away either the subject or the 
object is to make knowledge an impossibility. A 
self that has nothing Indore it is merely the poten- 
tiality of knowledge, whilst an object existing apart 
from self is for knowledge notliing at all. But in 
the apprehension of an object as distinct from the 
self, while yet in relation U) it, there is a convic- 
tion or feeling that the object is necessary, or, in 
other word.s, that it is something not made by us. 
As Fichte properly maintains, Jpie presence of this 
feeling of necessity is the critemon by which, in our 
ordinary knowledgd,d^ «atisfr ourselves Ahat what 
is before as is a JOil object, and not simply a fiction 
of onr owa connection of this feeling 
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fouad in the nature of self-consciousness. 1*0 seek 
for the explanation of it in any transcendental 
reality, such as Kant seemed to find in the noume- 
nal or su|>ersen.sible world, is inconsistent with the 
first principle of idealism. That whicli is to 
explain reality must he in din‘ct and indissoluble 
connection with the M‘lf. Now we found that the 
self which is U) unite ktiowledj^e and action is (he 
seff as an activity retiirniii!^ u|>on itself, or estab- 
lishing its reality by the fact <»f Hn own activity. 
Tliis jmre activity, unbke tlie limited activity of the 
knowing self, is absolutely unlimited or infinite in 
its activity: it is its nature to be incapable of int<^r- 
ference from anything alien to itself. Kant, as we 
have seen, finds in reason as jUMctical the essence of 
human freedom, and by means of the ideal set up 
by reason as the ultiinate goal of all things, he is 
led to regard the world of ordinary experience oh 
manifesting palpable traces of a Divine Mind. 
Fichte grasps the Practical Keason as an absolute 
and universal s<»lf, revealing itsidf to us m an Ideal 
which we must make the goal of all our efforts. 
The self an it actually exists at any moment is tHus 
contrasted with the idea of an infinitely perfect self 
with which we are to seek for identification. This 
ideal self is not, however, to be regarded with Kant# 
as ^eniical with a Supreme Reason, conceived of as 
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of necessity with the Kantian thing- in-itself is obvi- 
ous. Kant, starting from the point of view of the 
individual man who gradually acquires knowledge, 
was led to hold that objects in space and time im- 
ply, besides the formal constitution of our knowing 
faculty, a certain sensuous element that is “given” 
to us, not produced by ns, and that, apart from 
tliis “given” element, there is no knowledge of an 
actual object. Taking one step farther, he asserted 
that the thing-in-itself is not known in our ordinary 
or sensible experience, but that its nature remains 
a problem for subsequent consideration. Similarly, 
Fichte, hardly changing in tlie least degree Kant's 
view as properly understood, maintains that our 
ordinary experience of a real world is accompa- 
nied by the feeling that what is before us is not 
made by us, but is independent of us. This convic- 
tion must, however, be justified. It is not ’enough 
^ simply to accept the object as something necessary 
or real; we mu.st further show, from the nature of 
the self, or Reason, how it comes about that we 
apparently refer reality to an independent world, 
while yet there can be no world but that which is in 
relation to us as comscious beings. 

Now it is evident that the explanation of the feel- 
ing of necessity, which is for us as knowing intelli- 
gences the^est of the realitv nf -- *■ 
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found in the nature of self-consciousness. To seek 
for the explanation of it in any transcendental 
reality, such as Kant seemed to find in the nonme- 
nal or supersensible world, is inconsistent with the 
first principle of Idealism. That which is to 
explain reality must be in direct and indissoluble 
connection with the self. Now we found that the 
self which is to unite knowledge and action is the 
seff as an activity returniu!' upoii itself, or estab- 
lishing its reality by tlie fact uf its own activity. 
This pure activity, unlike the limited activity of the 
knowing self, is alr>oluteIy unlimited or infinite in 
its activity: it is its nature to be incapable of ink*r- 
fercncc from anytiiing alien to itself. Kant, as we 
have seen, finds in r(‘ason as practical the essence of 
human freedom. an<l )»y means of the ideal set up 
by reason as the ultimate goal of ail things, he is 
led to regard tiie worhl of ordinary exj)erience as 
manifesting palpable traces of a Divine Mind. 
Fichte grasps the Practical Ikason as an absolute 
and universal self, revealing itself to us as an Ideal 
which we mu.st make the goal of all our efforts. 
The self a» it actually exists at any moment is thus 
contrasted with the idea of an infinitely perfect self 
with which we are to seek for identification. This 
ideal self is not, however, to be regarded with Kant* 
as identical with a Supreme Eeason, conceived of as 
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beyond the sphere of our knowledge, and therefore 
as unknowable. The absolute ^elf is, in short, 
simply our ordinary self conceived of aS an ideal to 
which in this world, and in virtue of our freedom, 
wo must continually a{)proximate. To each individ- 
ual as a self-conscious activity the absolute self is 
necessarily given, not as an object known, but as an 
ideal to be realized. Admitting, then, that human 
reason necessarily contains the ideal of an infinitely 
perfect self, what is the relation of this ideal self 
to the self as standing in relation to known objects? 
Can we connect the feeling of necessity, which is the 
mark of reality for us as knowing, with the neces- 
sary ideal of reason? Ficlite has no doubt what- 
ever that knowledge must be explained from the 
nature of the self as freely determining itself to 
activity. Only in the consciousness of myself as 
active, as willing the moral law, have I a belief in 
the reality of myself as a person. Now morality, 
as con.sistiiig in an approximation to the ideal self, 
necessarily implies strife or effort. The law of my 
mind wars against the law of my members; the 
desires have to be overcome, and they can be over- 
edme only by a fierce struggle against the imme- 
diate self and toward the ideal self. Thus the 
world appears to me as something alien to my 
^vliatnre, ll^ich yet it is my nature to overcon^ 
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This foreign clement is necessary to the moral 
life, which would cease were there no opposition. 
Tlifi reality of the world thus ineiiiis for me the con- 
sciousness of a something resisting all my efforts, 
or, subjectively, the consciousness of an infinite 
striving toward a goal that p(‘rpetually recedes 
from me. Thus we <'an distinguish what may meta- 
phorically he railed a centrifugal and a centripetal 
direction in the self, the former imptdling us onward 
and the latter manifesting its«df as a return to self. 
Were eitlier of these ahsent, there would he no con- 
(dousness of sell, and therefore no world of ohjects. 
tUir tinitnde, t hen, eonsisU in the fact that wliilc our 
very natui e i> t<; realize tin* ideal self, we yet are [»re- 
vented irom doing so hy the opposition that we con- 
tinually encounter. I'his oppo>ition app«j,irs in our 

eonsciousness as a feeling of necessity or compulsion 

♦ 

— that feeling which, as we saw, was the immediate 
criterion of reality for the knowing subject. Thus 
the cin*le of reality is completed, d'he haling of a 
necessary reality, which from tlie point of view of 
knowledge is unintelligiljle, receives explanation 
from the consideration of man fis a tiiiite being 
Btriving after |)erfeetion and continually driven 
back into himself by something that seems foreign 
to him, but which is in reality the intinite EeadOlu 
constitating his essential nature. 
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Before passing from the earlier philosophy of 
Fichte, which exercised so grea^ an influence on 
Schelling, a short estimate may be made of its 
value as a solution of the great problems raised by 
Kant. Tn the whole of his inquiries, Kant assumes 
that reason is absolutely the same in all men, 
and that the conelusions of reason are to be ac- 
cepted as universally valid. But just because he 
unquestioningly starts from this assumption he 
never clearly distinguishes between reason in the 
individual man and reason as the essence of intel- 
ligence as such; or, rather, h«' assumes that the 
limitations hemming in the individual man are lim- 
itations which, as belonging to the nature of reason 
as such, are incapable of being transcended. Hence 
it is that, perceiving, as we all do, that the knovvable 
world is constituted independently of our individ- 
ual consciousness of it, he fails to see with perfect 
clearness that there can be no world at all which 
is not in relation to intelligence. Accordingly it 
^ seems self-evident to Kant tjiat, besides the world 
revealed to human intelligence, there is a super- 
sensible world which is only dimly shadowed forth, 
aild which, while known to exist, can never be 
made perfectly intelligible to us. And because the 
worlfc of experience is only phenomenal, Kant is 
4.^ tha ^^itclnsion that the mind in its tmi 
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natare is not properly known, but has to be sensu- 
ously figured by us. in our iin[>erfect human way. 
Finally, while God as the Supreme (iood is unde- 
niably real, He is not strictly speaking known to 
us, but is jiiade intelligible to by analogies 
drawn from the world of sense. 

Now if we are strict to bring home to Kant the 
logical consequences of this separation of the phe- 
nomenal from the noiimenal worhl, we may easily 
show, as has been shown s(‘ores of t4m<‘s, that the 
noumenal world vanishes in smoke, and loaves us 
only with the so-called plnuiomenal or sensible 
world. It is illogical to say that the world in 
itself, the mind in itself, and God in himself, are 
not at all what we know them to he, l.M*caUHO of 
that which we do not know we can asM*rt nothing 
whatever. Atjthe same time it must be said that 
this method of criticism is somewhat suj>erficial, 
and entirely overlooks the deeper elements of the 
critical theory. For while the world, the mind, 
and God, are certainly not incapable of being 
known as they are, it is not less true that they 
are not adequately characterized by the ordinary 
categories of quantity, substance or cause. Theiw 
cat^ories, as Kant rightly says, are applicable to 
parts of exj>erience, but not to experience as a 

whole; they express the nature of matter as the 
5 
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movable in space and time, but not the nature of 
mind ; and they completely *fail to express tile 
nature of God. Kant’s imperfection, therefore, is 
not in asserting the limited nature of the sensible 
world, but in Ifhrowing around the noumenal world 
a half‘transparent veil of mystery. Granting that 
the world, the mind and God are not adequately 
characterized as quantities, substances or causes, 
at least they are mor<i adequately characterized 
by these categories than by that of pure Being, 
which might almost as well be pure Nothing. The 
development of Kant's thought, therefore, demands 
a i)ositive determination of the nature of those 
supersensible objects which he h^d defined only by 
negative [)redicates, or at best by analogies bor- 
rowed from" that very sensible world which he 
rightly held to bo limited, partial and dependent. 

Fichte’s chief merit is that with unhesitating 
clearness and decision he removes tlie veil which 
Kant had drawn across the mysterious thing-in- 
itself. The absoluteness of reason and the identity 
of individual and universal reason being assumed 
by him as by Kant, the problem of philosophy slS 
be figured it was: How do I, in virtue of my rea- 
son, come to know a world in space and time, and 
vi^at is the inner nature of my reason? The an- 
swer to these questions Fichte found in 4 simplifif 
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cation of tbe Kantian theory. The mind of man 

is, in a sense, the only intelli«^ihle reality, and that 
which supplies the key to all the rest. Determine 
exactly tlie nature of human intelligence, and the 
necessary conditions of all reality will he laid bare. 
Hints for the simplification of Kant’s view were 
plentifully supplied hv Kant himself; and indeed 
all that Fichte needed to bring him to his peculiar 
[K)int of view was t) connect Kants account of the 
transccndenlal unity of self-consciousness with the 
account of reason in its practical use, and to reject 
any mysterious unknowable thing-in- itself os a pure 
fiction. It cannot, however, he .said that Fichte 
has completely solved the problems raised by Kant. 
His chief merit lies in the ein[duisis he has placed 
on tlie necessary relativity of existence and self- 
conscionsness. His simplification of Kant's theory 
leaves the deeper aspect of it very much as he found 

it. The [ucture whicii he presents to us of exist- 
ence is that of a number of finite intelligences, exieh 
striving to realize an ideal of |»erfection somehow 
given to it; btil what is the relation of these intelli- 
gences to the world as a whole, or how they are 
related to an infinite intelligence, be does not tell 
U8. To the individual there is somehow given a 
self that at once consists in a perpetual struggle 
toward the infinite, and is itself the goal of the 
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struggle; but no attempt is made to connect this 
self with an absolute intelligemje comprehending at 
once finite beings and the finite things known by 
them. Nor can it be said that Fichte’s “deduction” 
of the reality of the world is more than a restate- 
ment of tlie problem. It is no doubt true that, 
apart from the free activity of the will, there could 
be no knowledge; but it is e<iually true that a[)art 
from knowledge there could be no free activity. 
To say that the infinite striving after an unattain- 
able ideal ex])lains the feeling of reality is merely 
to say tliat freedom finds itself impeded. It is no 
\'>’f>ner explanation of the objective world to sav 
(hat it to intelli- 

gence; we still wisli uVk!'I',o™ '^' ii-'olijeetive reality 
is, apart from tin* intelligence of any particular in- 
dividual, — or, rather, what the finite intelligence, 
together with its world, is in relation to that which 
is somehow higher than either; and that question 
cannot be answered without a theory of knowledge 
less assumptive in its nature than the one with 
wdiich Fichte j)resents us. This indeed is virtually 
inqdied in the changes which Fichte introduced in 
the later presentation of his system, which are all 
<3i**eciion of defining the absolute Ego more 
closely, or, in other words, of explaining the re- 
nf JndividnAl and universal inteliigenoe. 
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It is evident, therefore, that subsequent speculation, 
starting from the ugity of subject and object, which 
Fichte, following oul the theory of Kant, was led 
to formulate with siicii force and clearness, must 
attempt to get a closer and deeper view of the rela- 
tions of Man, tlie World, and tlie Absolute. 
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SCHELLING’S EARLIER TREATISES. 

TIJORN at Ijeonberg, in Wllrtemberg, in 1775, 
tliirteen years after ilie birth of bhchte, 
Scbelling entered Tllbin^^en as a student of theol- 
ogy at the age of fifteen, and began liis career as a 
philosophical writer in his twentieth year. His first 
work was a little treatise on The Possibility of a 
Form of Philosophy in (renerat, in whicli he follows 
pretty closely the substance of Fichte \s Idea of Phi- 
losophy. This essay is by Schell ing himself said to 
have originated in a study of the Ctitique of Pure 
Reason, from reflection on which he was led to see the 
necessity of a single })rinciple that should connect 
every part of philosophy in an organic whole. The 
need for. such a principle was made still more plain 
to him by Schulze's ^Fnesidemiis and Maiinon’s 
Theory of Kuouledye. He also came to the conclu- 
sion that Reinholds Elementary Philosophy did not 
supply what was wanted, ina.smuch as the principle 
on which it tried to base a complete sy.stem was not 
one from which the fonn as well as the miitetU of 
philosophy could be derived. Fichte's review of 

and tract on the. Idea of Philosaph^ 
10 
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ccftiYiliced him that the principle of which he bad 
been in search could only be found in self- conscious- 
ness, as that which, in establishing itself, h form and 
content in one. In this account of the origin of his 
little e&say, Schelling displays somewhat too eager a 
desire to lay claim to an originality of which the 
work itself, however excellent in j>oint of style, 
gives no special evidence. Its only claim to origi- 
nality lies in the attempt it mrfkes to deduce from 
the three fundamental principles of the Fichtean 
philosophy not oni\ the Kantian categories* of qual- 
ity, but those of quantity and modality as well. The 
main .significance of tins youthful writing for Bchel- 
ling's philo.so[)hiciil d<*vclopmont is the indication it 
gives of his tendency to read Kant with his own 
eyes as well a*> with those of Fichte, — a tendency 
which is still more plainly dt<played in a somewhat 
longer treatise, The / o.s Trhteiple of Thilomph^^ 
published in the following year (1795). 

By the publication of this little w^ork Sc helling 
at once established his position as a philosophical 
writer, who, if he did not as yet give evidence of 
the originality of Fichte, at least had as firm a 
grasp of the principles of the Wisfietmhiif($Uhre 
as its author, who was also familiar with the phi- 
}080phy of Spinoza and of Kant, and who bad .the 
capacity of expressing bis ideas with wonderful 
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ease and grace. In a letter to Reinhold, Fichte 
expressed great admiration foi; the ability shown 
by Schelling in this essay, and spoke of it as a 
commentary on the Wissmschaftslohye, which had 
been quite intelligible to many who had failed to 
comprehend lus own exposition. At a later period, 
when Schelling had struck out an independent path 
of his own, Fichte refused to admit that his former 
disciple had ever properly comprehended the sys- 
tem of which he had been a supposed exponent. 
There is a certain justification for each of these 
estimates, contradictorv as they are. The work in 
question, while it is in the main an independent 
statement of the philosophy of Fichte, yet exhibits 
unmistakable traces of Schellings future diver- 
gence from Fichte, — a divergence, however, the 
germs of which are contained in Fichte himself. 
Tlie aim of tlie work, as its title indicates, is to 
show that the Ego, or intelligence, is the supreme 
or unconditioned element in human knowledge. 
It “ traces back the results of the critical philoso- 
phy to the ultimate principle of all knowledge,” 
refusing to be bound by the mere letter of Kant’s 
system. No doubt in Kant the true principle is 
^ implicit, but the way in which he separates the 
theoretical and the practical parts of his philoso- 
nby prevented him from seeing that the baaie of 
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the whole was the pure or absolute Ego. As ulti« 
mate and supreme this principle can be derived 
from nothing else; it is, in Spinoza’s phrase, “the 
light which reveals at once itself and darkness.'' 
It is vain to seek for the suprerne principle of all 
knowledge in any object of knowledge, for each 
object as bnt a single link in the chain cannot 
possibly bind all the other links together. Not 
even (lod, as a supposed object of knowledge, oaii bo 
for us the ground of r(‘.ality, as Descartes supjH>sed; 
for we cannot establish the reality of <J(k 1 until 
we have first found the supreme condition of any 
knowledge whatever, 'fhe principle* we seek cannot 
1 m* found even in the subject of knowledge, for just 
as an object exists only in eontrast and relation to a 
sul)ject, so a subject exists only in contrast and re- 
lation to an oliject; nay, the sul)ject is itself knowa- 
blo only by becoming an object of knowledge, and 
is therefore conditioned. The supreme principle, 
then, is neither subject nor object, but that which 
is the condition of both; it is the pure or absolute 
Ego, which can never be an object of knowledge, 
but which establishes its reality in and through 
itself. This absolute Ego, while it is not an object 
of outer sense, cannot be thought, but only [>er- 
ceived or contemplated, and the organ by which 
it is known is well named by Fichte Intellectual 
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Perception. The Absolute Ego, which must not for 
a moment be confounded with self-consciousness 
or the empirical Ego, is absolutely free, since that 
must be free which is not only independent of all 
else but is the condition of all possible reality. Of 
the Ego we cannot say that we have an immediate 
knowledge ,or consciousness, for consciousness im- 
plies the opposition of subject and object, or more 
definitely a struggle with the not-self or world 
of nature which perpetually threatens to carry the 
self away in its ever-fiovving stream of change. 
The infinite Ego is above all strife and change; it 
is an absolute unity or self-identity, excluding at 
once numerical multiplicity and numerical unity. 
The source of all possible reality, it is, as Spinoza 
said of his abj^olnte Substance, infinite, indivisible 
and unchangeable. Still, tlie infinite Ego, which is 
best characterized as absolute Power, is the condi- 
tion of the finite self as related to finite objects, 
to which it appears as the command, not so much 
to he, identical with self as to become identical with 
self. In the absolute Ego there is complete iden- 
tity of possibility and actuality, but the finite Ego 
must seek to make actual, by slow and painful 
what is potentially in it, and hence for it 
the absolute Ego is an ideal to be realized. The 
auDroximation toward this ideal is possible to man 
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jufit because he is identical in nature with the ab- 
solute Ego, and lie rein consists his practical free* 
dom; but as the world of nature stands in opjw)- 
sition to him as a finite being, absolute freedom 
assnines^the form of a transcendence of the natu* 
ral limitations by which be is surrounrh^, or an 
ob^^dience to a moral law imposed u{|pn him as 
finite by his infinite reason. Each moral advance 
carries man beyond the immediate limits of hi.s 
finite nature, and in this partial negation of the 
objective world, — the world winch stands opposed 
to him as sometiiing foreign to his ideal self, — his 
life as a rational l>eing consists. In the perpetual 
approximation to (omphde freedom lies the recon- 
ciliation, in idea, of mt>rality and hap|>iness; and 
in this prctstahlished harmony of nature and mo- 
ralit}^ lies the possibility of reconciling the mecli- 
anism of nature with the finality of reason. Na- 
ture is not something absolutely alien to reason, 
but borrows reality /rom it, and hence in follow- 
ing out the law of our reason we do not find our- 
selves in absolute disharmony with nature. 

The main features in this outline of a philo- 
sophical system are Fichtean, hut the atmosphere 
which pervades it i.s sensibly different, although it 
is not easy to make the difference palimble id one 
who has not read the treatise itself in eganectton 
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with the WissenschaftsJehre. One point of distinc- 
tion manifestly is, that Fichte’s j:acit opposition of 
the absolute and the finite Ego is brought by Schel- 
ling into clear and bold relief. Predicates are ap- 
plied to the former which make it apparent that 
all finite individuals are in some sense but modes 
of an intel^gence which manifests itself in them, 
but is someliow distinct from them. This is espe- 
cially apparent in the deliberate application to the 
absolute Ego of predicates applied by Spinoza to 
the absolute sul)stance which he calls God. It is 
true that Schelling still speaks in words of the 
absolute Ego as nothing apart from the totality of 
self-conscious beings;, but on the other hand his 
assertion of the absolute identity of subject and 
object is, to say the least, as much in accordance 
with his own later thought as with the philosophy 
of Fichte. It is but another manifestation of the 
same tendency to ‘go beyond the subjective idealism 
of Fichte, that Schelling insists upon the coiu’di- 
nation of subject and object. While denying as 
strongly avS Fichte any “ thing-in-itself ” lying back 
of knowable objects, he yet opposes the object to 
the subject more strongly than Fichte, and seeks 
in the absolute Ego for the unity w’hieh is to recon- 
cile feem. The reason why the supreme principle 
4 \n fhft finite self is mainly that 
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the latter exists only as conscious of an object, and 
such consciousness^ as implying distinction, neces- 
sarily implies limitation. If we follow out thfe 
idea 'we shall manifestly be led to the conclusion 
that the true absolute is to be sought in an ab- 
stract identity, which excludes all detiniteness what- 
ever, and which, therefore, will be almost indis- 
tinguishable from the absolute Subsbincc of Spinoza 
or the Unknowable of recent English philosophy. 
It is of course true that Schelling was very far 
from intending such a result, and that his theory 
contains a [)rim iple utterly dis4-repant from it; but 
there can l)e no doubt that here wo have already 
the germ of the theory which he afterwanl devol- 
oi»ed, that the true absolute is to be found in the 
complete indifference of subject and object. Lastly, 
it may be remarked that in this treatise Schelling 
already shows that tendency to view the world as 
moving toward an end, or as manifesting unconscious 
reason, which had been suggested to him by a study 
of Kant's Critique of Judgutrptt, and which he 
was soon to apply, not iiieiely as here, to man as 
a moral being, living in a world that seemed to be 
alien to him, but to the determination of nature 
itself as rising through various forms, each of which 
is the prophecy of that which includes and tran- 
scends it. 
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In the same year the Philosophical Letters on 
Dogmatism and Criticism were published. Nothing 
eould exceed the force and grace of this little work, 
which may be regarded as the consummate flower 
of Schell ing's period of storm and stress. Dogma- 
tism and criticism arc here considered in their 
bearings on the independent existence of an “ ob- 
jective” God. The work was meant as a counter- 
blast against the official followers of Kant, who, in 
Schelling’s estimation, were seeking to convert the 
Critical Philosophy into a dogmatism of a worse 
kind than tlfat from which Kant had sought to free 
the minds of men. The result of KanPs specula- 
tions, it was held, was to show that Theoretical 
Reason, from its inherent weakness, is unable to 
conceive of God, while Practical Reason compels us 
to assume liis existence as a “ postulate ” required 
to establish the absoluteness of morality, and to 
furnish a motive fm* obedience to it. This attempt 
to base morality on a pure hypothesis Schelling 
denounces as neither Kantian nor rational. Obd 
is conceived of as a being entirely external to the 
world, and as formed in the image, of man. He is 
at once a First Cause and a Moral Governor. How 
can the existence of such a being be proved j 
‘‘Theoretical Reason,” it^ said, “is by its neces- 
sarv limitations forever prevented from franu]i§ 
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any conception of God.** There need be no dispute 
about words; if wp cannot “conceive*’ of God by 
theoretical reason, we must at least “ believe," or 
“ 8Uj)pose " him to exist; how then is this belief or 
supposition to be justified? It is all very well to 
talk of “practical needs” establishing his reality, 
but if “needs” are to determine anything, why 
should not theoretical needs bo as potent as prac- 
tical? If the existence of God is a mere assump- 
tion, it is not likt‘h to bear much strain. If it^is 
said that practical needs are more imperative than 
theoretical, the answer is that our needs cannot 
establish the reality of a being who is assumed to 
be «unkno\vable. The so-called “ practical needs " 
thus turn out to be an uncritical belief, — a belief, 
moreover, which belongs to tliat very theoretical 
faculty the weakness of w'hich is made the reason 
for assuming it. Waiving this objection, how can 
it be shown that the First Cause is a Moral Gov- 
ernor? “The fact of the moral kw,” it is said, 
“proves the existence of an Absolute Being, and 
human freedom would be destroyed were the will 
of that being not conformed to the moral law." 
But if it is legitimate to reason fot'ward iik this 
way from human freedom to the existence *of, 
God, why shohld not others reason backward from 
the aauatenoe of God to the denial of human freA. 
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dom? If there is an Absolute Cause, how can man 
possibly be free? The exponei^ts of criticism are 
pure dogmatists. “ Can there be a more pitiable 
spectacle,” Schelling indignantly exclaims, “than a 
so-called philosophy, the burden of which is that 
while reason is too weak to conceive of God, a man 
will only act morally if he assumes tl\e existence 
of a Being who rewards the virtuous and punishes 
the guilty!” A breath is enough to upset such a 
castle of cards. The real weakness of reason is not 
that it cannot know an objective Cod, but in sup- 
posing that there is such a God to know. The 
CtiJiqne of Pure Reason is not to be charged with 
tlie stupidities of its incompetent interpreters, «but 
it has given occasion for them, from the fact that 
it is a criticism merely of the faculty of knowledge, 
and tlu refore begins with the op{)Osition of subject 
and object. The (luestion with which it starts — 
How do we come to bu iii synthetical judgments? — 
may be thus put: How, by going beyond the ab- 
solute, does opposition arise ? Although synthesis 
is possible only through an original unity in con- 
trast to multiplicity, the Critique of Pure Reason 
conl4 not ascend to that unity, since it started 
from the opi>o9ition of subject and object as a fact. 
Tha disadvantage of this point of view is that 
knowledge seems to be something not belongii^ 
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to the very nature of intelligence, but something 
peculiar to the individual subject. The most that 
the Critique, of Pure Reason liai^ been able to 
show is, that dogmatism i.s theoretically incapable 
of proof. Dogmatism cannot be overthrown so 
long as we remain at the point of view of knowl- 
edge. No doubt it may lx* shovMi that the subject 
can only get a knowledge of the objective world 
by means of synthesis, and lieiue that objects are 
necessarih in* relation to the subject. But this 
only proves that, within the sphere of conditioned 
or limited existeme — the sphere in which object 
and subject are ojijiosed to one another — there can 
be no object out of relation to a subject; it deter- 
mines nothing as to the unconditioned or absolute 
unity winch combines subject and object in one. 
All synthesis mu^t finally end in a thesis. What 
is this thcsi.s'r* We are .seeking for that which is 
beyond the difference of subject and object, and 
this something must lie either (a) an absolute sub* 
ject or (b) an absolute object. But just because 
theoretical reason moves only within the realm in 
which subject and object are opposed, it can give 
no an8wer4o this problem. Hence completed dog- 
matisixif as it exists, for example, in Spinoza, cannotr 
l>e refuted by criticism, so long as both remain 
tlie sphere of “knowledge.” The battle 
e 
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must therefore be carried iuto the sphere of ac- 
tion and determ ihed there. ^Criticism as well as 
dogmatism leads to “ Bchwiirmerei/' if it holds 
that the object must finally be swallowed up in 
the subject; in other words, that ab>olute identity 
of subject and object is tho goal of human prog- 
ress. 'i'o negab' tin; object and to negate the sub- 
ject are at bottom tlie same, for in either case 
personality disappears. The only difference is that 
criticism starts from the immediate identity of the 
subject and goes on to unite subject and object; 
whereas dogmatism procc(‘ds in the reverse way. 
The former says that in morality the subject affirms 
its(df, and holds that the goal is the synthesis ot 
morality and hap[)iness : the latter begins with 
happiness, or the harmony of the subject with 
tho objective world, and in this way seeks to find 
morality. In both systems morality and happiness 
are distinct principles which can be united only 
synthetically, that is, as ground and consequence, 
so long only as the individual is on liis wHy to 
the goal. . Were the goal readied, the distinction 
would disappear in absolute being or blessedness. 
So freedom and necessity must be united in the 
absolute; a will which is subject only to itself is 
at once free and necessary; free because it obeys 
the laws of its own being, necessary because in 
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obeying itself it Is under the yoke of law. 
therefore, criticism is to separate itself definitely 
from dogmatism, it must deny that the absolute 
unity of subject and object, morality and happiness, 
freedom and necessity, "is possible for jnan. That 
unity is not something capable of being realized, 
but an infinite problem; it is not something to bo 
bioini, but something to hv thmv. Henci' it is that 
conscious life is an infinite striving after the recon- 
ciliation of subject and object, a striving to attain 
to unlimited activity. Were the goal attained, 
moral life would vanish. The command of criti- 
cism, therefore, is: “Strive after unconditioned 
freedom, unlimited activity; M'ek to form thyself 
into the divine." The choice must be made be- 
tween the dogmatie suiiposition of an “objective" 
God, and the critical proof of human personality. 
One or the other mu.st be given up. The more 
a people surrenders itM‘if to dreams of a far-off 
supersensible world, the less in its moral enthu- 
siasm* in this world. Not the weuknes.s of reason, 
but its strength, shuts it out from the sujjersensi- 
ble; true criticism finds the secret of human free- 
dom in the divine idea which man carries in his 
own breast, and w'bich he struggles with all his 
might to realize here and now. * 

The main advance beyond Fichte, made in the 
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work of which a summary has just been given, lies 
in the conception of dogmatism as incapable of 
refutation by criticism, except within the sphere of 
practical reason, — a view which foreshadows Schel- 
ling’s subsequent coordination of the philosophy of 
spirit and the philosophy of nature. About the 
same time as the last treatise a})peared the Netv 
Deduriion of Naiuntl IHyhia, and in the years 1796 
and 1797>, in Fichte and Niethammer’*s Journal a 
series of four articles in elucidation of the Idealism 
of the W hsenschaftslehre, which may be said to 
complete the work done by Schelling during his 
apprenticeship in philosophy under Fichte, and even 
to give unmistakable evidences of the coming master 
of his craft. 

In the first of these articles Schelling endeavors 
to show that the ordinary interpretation of Kant 
completely misrepresents his real meaning, l^om 
perception, says Kant, all other knowledge borrows 
its worth and reality. When he speaks of “ things- 
in-themselves ” he does not mean things which, as 
existing apart from knowledge, act on the knowing 
subject and pro<lucc affections of sense. For Kant 
there arc no objects but those given in an original 
synthesis of perception. When he calls space and 
forms” of i>erception, he does not mean that 
they are empty moulds lying ready *inade in tlie 
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mind, but only that ^ they are the forms by which 
the synthetic activity.of the imagination in percep- 
tion actively relates objects in the most general 
way. These forms of activity do not indeed present 
objects to us, but they ar<; the conditions upder 
which alone we can present objects (o ourselves. 
And neither activity exists apart from the otlier. 
Space without time is sphere without limit: time 
without space, is hmit without sphere. As mere 
limitation time is negative, space as splnu'e or ex- 
tension is originally positive ; and hence jmiception 
is [tossible only through the eof'peralion of two 
opposed activities. The faculty whicii combines in 
it^lf these opposit.es i> imagijiation. The reason 
W'liy real objects are regarded as independent. of 
the niiud’s activity is, that upon the pixxluctive 
activity of the mind there supervenes a jM?culiar 
aetki^ty of the imagination which consists in repeat- 
iiig^e original activity on its purely bonial side. 
Thus arises the outline or “schrma’' of an object 
in general as floating in sjKire and time. This 
schema Kant separates from the conce[)tion of the 
undetstanding, as if the one were indej>enden£ of 
the other; but while in speculation they may be 
distinguished, in actual knowledge they always go 
together, and only when object artd schema are 
opposed to each other does there arise the conviction 
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of a real object as outside of the mind and inde- 
pendent of it. The world off nature is thus con- 
stituted by the series of acts in which intelligence 
as productive and reproductive advances toward 
complete self-consciousness. 

No error can be destroyed until its source is 
clearly pointed out; and hence Schelling goes on, in 
the second article, to show how the Kantians have 
come to misre})resent their master so grossly. In 
our actual knowledge the form and the matter of 
kmovledge are indissolubly united, but philosophy 
must hypothetically destroy this unity in order to 
explain it. The problem is to account for the abso- 
lutti harmony of object and idea, being and knowl- 
edg('. Now when by philosophical analysis we have 
opi>osed the object as a thing outside of us to our 
knowledge of it, no immediate union of the two 
seems possible, and hence we try to find a imini of 
connection in the conception of cause and effect : 
the object, we say, is the cause of our representa- 
tion of it. lint such a conception cannot possibly 
explain tin* unity of subject and object, for the 
objec t as beyond knowledge cannot be really known. 
The difticulty can only be solved if it can be shown 
that the knowing subject does not apprehend some- 
thii% foreign to itself, but all knowledge knov^ 
only itself. Now a self-conscious being can only 
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know itself as active, and hence conscious life is a 
j)eri)etual process, in iviiich intelligence manifests its 
original infinity. On the other hand, intelligence is 
an ohject for i(.>elf only in .so far as, acting in a 
delinite way, it limits or makes itself finite- Rea- 
son is thus in its inmost nature a unity of infinite 
and finite. Hence the faet that percejition ijuplies 
twoopjx)site activities. As limiting itself, a self-eon- 
scioiis being is at once active and passive. Now 
passivity is sjniply negative activity, for an ahso- 
lately jiassive being would he a mere negation, 
the ohjeet of perception is thus not an object inde- 
pendent ot intelligence, but intellimMoe itself as at 
once active and jiassive. Intelligenct*, however, 
cannot in the same act perceive itself and distin- 
guish itself from itself; hence in percejdion no dis- 
tinction is drawn helweim tin* perception and the 
olji^ct perceiv(*d. Hut in virtue of liis freedom aself- 
conscious being is able to abstract from him.self as 
perceived — an abstraition which has been already 
descriW as the faculty of coiicfoitraiing attention 
on the general jirocess of pejieption : and .so ari.ws 
the coiisciou.sness of an object, the origin of which 
as lying l»eyond consciousness cannot lie exjdained 
from the fwini of view of consciousne.ss. Further, 
since the con.sciou.sness^of an object i.s jiossihle only 
as contrasted with free activity and the eonsciouanetts 
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of free activity only as contrasted with an object, to 
those still at the point of view of consciousness, man 
seems partly necessitated and partly free. Hence 
we can understand how the Kantians have come to 
regard the “ form ” of knowledge as supplied by us, 
the “matter” as coming fiom without. 

Our knowledge, if it is to be real, Schelling goes on 
to say in the third article, must rest ui)on something 
which is not obtained by means of concepUons and 
inferences, but which is just as immediately certain 
as our own existence. How does it happen that that 
which is distinct from the soul should yet be so* 
closely bound up with our inner nature tliat it can- 
not be den Ted without denial of the consciousness of 
self? All the mistaken attempts to answer this 
question have assumed that we must start from con- 
ception or mediate knowledge. The fact of immedi- 
ate knowh'dge in perception is not denied, but it is 
said that such knowledge is due to the operation of 
external objects upon us. Hut < 1) the hypothesis, at 
the most, explains, not perception, but sensation, the 
reception of an impression from an object, not the 
immediate knowledge of an object; and hence the 
perception at least must be regarded as a free act. 
(2) Since a cause most precede, in time, its effect, 
the ti&ng-in-itself must act i^^fore we perceive it, 
end this leads to the absurd supposition of a doulde 
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series of time. (3) In perception, object and idea 
are identical, wheteas the supposed thing-in-itself 
must be separate from perception, — a view which 
lies at the base of all scepticism, as mi^dit be shown 
historically. The opposite view ii>, tliat there is. no 
object independent of perception; that intelligence 
ih an activity which goes back into itself, and that 
to go hack Into it must tir«,t have gone out 
from itself. The essence of spirit is to perceive 
itself. This tendency to self-perception i.s infinite, 
and in the iiitimte reproduction of itself consists its 
pemianeirce. iSpint necessarily strives to contem- 
plate itself in its opposite activities, and this it can 
only do by presenting them in a common product, 
i.e. by making them permanent. Iboice, at the 
standpoint of jconsciousness these opposite activities 
api^ear as at rest, or as forern which a(‘t only in op- 
position to an internal obstacle. Matter i.s simply 
spirit con tern [ilated in the equilibrinm of its activi- 
ties. That common product is necessarily finite, 
and spirit l)ecome.s aware of its finitude in the act 
of production. The ground of this limitation can- 
not lie ill its prejient act, which i.s perfectly free; 
and hence in this act it does not limit iteelf, but * 
finds or feels itself limited. The product of iU free 
act, spirit, perceives aa a quantihf intpace.’ihe limit 
of this production as a quuntitq tn time* Henm 
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arises the distinction of outer and inner sense, the 
former being simply the latter as limited. The limit 
of its production appears to spirit as contingent; 
the sphere of j)roduction, in which it i)erceives only 
its own mode of activity, as essential, necessary or 
substantial. But spirit is the infinite tendency to 
become an object to itself, to i)resent the infinite in 
the finite. The goal of all acts is self-consciousness, 
and the history of those acts is just the history of 
self-coTisciousness. Hence the task of philosophy 
can only be completed when we have reached the 
goal of complete self-consciousness. Such*self-con- 
sciousness is irill, in which theoretical and practical 
reason meet together. By freeing ourselves from 
our representations and holding them away from us, 
we are able to explain them, and so to connect the 
theoretical and the practical s<df. Thus we arrive at 
the Ego as the principle of freedom, beginning with 
which we can now see sj>irit and nature arise 
together. 

It does not lie within the plan of this work to 
give anything like an extended account of Schel- 
ling's Philosophy of Nature, but some idea' of its 
principle and hiain positions is necessary as a prej>a- 
ration for the proffer understanding of the Tran- 

sctnd^^al IdraUam, We have already seen that 

♦ 

Bcbelling, even in his appropriation and assimila* 
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tion of the thought of Fichte, shows a decided 
tendency to go hack to Kant. This tendency is 
manifested still more clearly in that part of his 
philosophy which is now under consideration. Not 
Fichte's WlKs^nsrhaftsh'Inr, l>ut Kant’s Meiaphy- 
HiHche An/<ni(j^yriiH(le </cr Saltinrissenschaft and' 
Kritik tier Vrihihkraft form the start ing-jK)int of 
his Fhilosojdiy of Nature. In the former work 
Kant had endeavored to show that matter must be 
resolved, not into a number of indivisible material 
units, as variou>ly arranged in space, but into two 
ultimate forces — a force, of attraction and a force 
of repulsion — by the relation of whieb to eaeh other 
all phenomena of matter, a> that which occupies or 
is movable in space, may be explained. In the 
latter work he had pointed out that the character- 
istics of organic beings can onl\ la* made intelli- 
gible to ns if we think (»f them if they were 
produced hy an intelligence similar to our own. 
Schelling endeavors to show that the fundamental 
ideas of those two works must be thought out to 
their issue, and combined in a true philosophy of 
nature. And just as Fichte refused to admit that 
there is any noumenal mind distinct from that* 
which we actually know, so Schelling denies that 
Uie application of mean.-* lo ends displayed in the 
whole of natore, and more clearly in organic beings, 
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can be accounted for by the “transcendent” prin- 
ciple of an intelligence distinct from the world, and 
acting externally upon it. 

In 1797 appeared the Ideas for a Philosophy of 
Nature^ in which Schelling endeavors to connect 
the main princi[)le of the philosophy of Fichte with 
a philosophy of nature, which in its broad outlines 
is identical with that contained in Kant. In a 
purely analytical way Kant had shown that matter 
implies the presence of two opposite forces. Schel- 
ling’s aim is to derive those forces from the nature 
of perception, and to explain the various phenomena 
of nature by the same method. The way in which 
the derivation is made has been i)artly explained 
above. All reality or objectivity implies the presence 
in consciousne.ss of something, the primary origin of 
which must be sought in an unconscious or unre- 
flective act of production. Intelligence, which in 
its own nature is infinite, limits its productivity 
and presents to itself that which has the appearance 
of an independent object. At first this object \B 
simply the purely abstract “something we-know-not- 
what,” and hence it calls for more definite character- 
isation. This further definition of reality is the 
task of the philosophy of nature, which is therefore 
related Iko transcendental philosophy as a sub- 
ordinate or applied de|>artment of it, like the 
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philosophy of rijjhts and the philosophy of morals 
in the system o[ Fichte. The first and funda- 
mental determination of matter is given in the 
conception of force, as specifying itseff in attrac- 
tion and repulsion, which correspond respectively 
to the objective and subjective activities implied in 
perception. The former activity as coming back 
to the self, and centering, .so lo ^peak, in a point, is 
time; the latter activity, which ^tuves continually 
outward in all directions, is space. Matter is there- 
fore definable as the product of the two forces 
of attraction and repulsion, and as in spai'e and 
time. It must not lie supposed fof a moment that 
be.sides these forces tli<Te are material things 
outside of each other: forces are not properties 
of matter, but constitute its very essence, just as 
the infinite and finite activities are not attributes 
of which intelligence is the sul>straium, but are 
identical with intelligence. Matter, however, has 
certain .specific forms, which must Im‘. shown to be 
cotppatible with the outline or schema of it which 
has just been drawn. The various states of cohe- 
sion — solidity, fluidity, etc.,— are readily seen to 
be derivable from the relation of these two forces* 
but mbre difficulty is ex|)erienced when we come to 
consider the qualitaiice properties of matter. In 
sensation we find ourselm qualitativelj determined. 
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Referred to an object, the determination is con- 
liiKjeni^ the olyect necessary. This necessary object, 
as product of the two forces, is purely quantitative 
or determined only as in. space and time, but when 
(jualified by the addition of the element of feeling, 
the general notion of the object becomes individual 
or determinate. Quality cannot indeed be reduced 
to quantity, but all quality rests on the intensity 
of the fundamental forces. 

It is not necessary to follow Rchelling in his 
attempt to reduce the varied phenonuma of physics 
to a unity in duality; all that need be said is that, 
beginning with-a consideration of combustion, he 
consulcrs successively light, air, electricity, magnet- 
ism and heat. More important is his consideration 
of life, which is closely connected with Kant’s con- 
ception of organisms as marked by the peculiarity 
that in them there is a unity of means and ends. 
Life is a process of individuation, and implies a con- 
tinual restoration of the equilibrium which the 
chemical process tends to destroy. Thus, in the 
living being the whole conditions the parts, and 
each part is at once cause and effect. Accordingly 
we are comi>elied, in the case of living beings, to 
suppose an immanent adaptation of means to enrfs, 
instead of mere mechanical causal ity.^ 

Tn the Idem. ti twofold tendency is manifested: 
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the one toward unity, the other toward specification ; 
hut, on the whole, the latter prevails. In the work 
entitled On the World Soid, publi.died in 1798, 
the former tendency conies to the front, and Schel- 
ling seeks mainly for a principle which shall reduce 
the whole of nature to unity. This principle niust 
not be sought in any transcendental, supernatural 
region, whether called (Jod or Fate, but in nature 
itself. A principle such as is sought Schclling 
seemed to find in the coneeplion of matter as a unity 
of opposite forces, and hence he naturally attempted 
to reduce all the varied phenomena, of nature to the 
single prinoitile of a force that alway.s manifests itself 
in opposite directions. Accordingly nature must no 
onger be divided up into separate groups of phe- 
Kunena, with a special kind of force for each, — 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, vital,— but in all 
must be seen the same force in various forms, the 
same unity in duality. Kveii the division of organic 
and inorganic beings, which at first sight seem.s to 
be an absolute one, is to bf‘ reconciled with the ulti- 
mate unity of all natural phenomena, and mu«t 
therefore be regarded as merely relative. Schelling, 
of course, did not mean that, from the historical 
point of view, any ta-ansition from inorganic to 
organic things has ever taken place. It should he 
observed, however, that those who, like Mr. Herbert 
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Bpcncer, find a principle of order and tmifj in 
the conception of force, do not, any more,, than* 
Hchelling, find it necessary, in establishing the so- 
called “ persistence of force,’’ to prove genetic devel- 
opment: the two points of view are really distinct, 
and the on<i may be held irrespective of the other. 
In thus making the idea of force the supreme prin- 
ci[>le of nature, Sclielling has manifestly stripped 
that conception of its purely mechanical connota- 
tion, and thus it beeonies practically identical with 
the idea of nature as an eternal i)rocess or mani- 
festation of self-activity. This self-activity takes 
two directions, onr* forward or positive, and the other 
backward or negative. 'riieso logically distinguish- 
able activities of a single principle, when viewed as 
one, give us the notion of a single principle imma- 
nent in natuic, whieh i> the of its organic 

unity. ’I’he sonu'what unfortunat** term “ World 
Soul, ’ borrowed hy Srhidliug from Tlato, is, there- 
fore, not meant to signify irnue than the unity of 
nature. 

In the First Ouflinr of thr Philosophy of Nature^ 
published in ITlMt, Srhelling proceeds to develop, 
in a more systematic way, the principle which 
he had set forth in the World Soul, and which he 
had there sought to prove by an examination of 
the results of physical science. This principle he 
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interprets^ in accordance with the supreme prin- 
pple of the science of knowletlge, as pure aetiv* 
itj. Nature is not simply a prtMluct, but is at once 
that which pnxluces and that which is pro<iuoed. 
And just as the Ego is at once intinite and finite, 
unlimited and limited, so nature must be regarded 
as limiting its own infinite prinluct ivity. aiul tlms as 
manifesting its(‘lf in two opjH>‘'ite activitiv^ which 
are yet in essence* idi'utieal. !I«*nce. each deliuite or 
specific j»roduct of nalurt* is lie* i**sult of the cie 
ojK'ration of those two forces and directions. The 
duality whu h the former treatise showed to Im* the 
condition of all iiattnal phenomena is iu>w derived 
from the iileji (»f nature as prmlncti ve. Xaturi is 
an intinite self-activity, realizing Itx*!! in the finite, 
and yet um*xhau''ted in that realization. The vari- 
ous form-' in uhnli if inanife>ts its«*lf are tlo reb^re 
only apparent pro<lucts or romph'ted results; in 
reality, nature is an eternal proics^ that is ever ful- 
filling itself, and y«-t i^ n»*\«'i al>'-ulntf!y fulfilled, — 
just as, in the sphere of self-consciotisness, practical 
reason consists in tin* per|M‘tual striving tow'ard an 

ideal goal that is never attained. 

7 
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THE PROBLEM OF THANSFENDENTAL IDEALISM. 

"T 00 KING back over Schell in "'s early develop- 
!iient., as rapidly sketched in the preceding 
chapter, we can see that there has been a gradual 
advanc'e beyond his first position. Even more 
strongly than Fichte, Schelling rejects a^ absurd and 
unthinkable a!iy “objective” Go<L independent of 
man and natu).*. and seeks to explain each entirely 
I'roin itself. .\s we have seen, however, tlie uncondi- 
tioned which had beem rejected as (iod gradually 
ejuerges, from a contemplation of human intelligence, 
in the form of an iilisolute Ego. which is presupi>osed 
in all knowledge while yet it is distinct from the 
knowledge of the individual subject. Hut while 
Schtdling tends to separate the absolute and the finite 
EgQ much more sharply than Fichte, he is not yet pre- 
pared to say that the former is anything apart from 
the consciousness of the latter; in other words, the 
alwiolute is simply the supreme form of human 
knowledge. Vaguely con.scious, however, that thk 
subjetAive idealism was not a conH»let6ly satisfactory 

explanation of the unity of reality and knowledge, 

m 
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SchelHng endeavors to find in the conception of 
nature, as self-active ^and as rismj' through various 
grades up to organized and intelligent In'ings, an 
e.sciifKJ from the one-sided theory which ho had 
adopted from Fichte. The way of es('a|>e was sug- 
gested hy Kant, in his l*hilo>o[)hy of Xaiure*' and 
his (’l it i<|ue of Judgment, ’ Hut if tin* individual 
man is related, on tin* one hand to the absofute Kgo, 
and on the other liand to nature, of wliieii he is one 
of the liighe'^t manifestations, it was natural for 
Selielling to hold that tin* M-ienee of knowledge »,s but 
one of the {K»itits of view from which tin; universt? as 
a whole may regarded, the other j»oint of view 
being contained in ibe jdiiloM)|diy of nature. To 
thi" coucluMoii the thoughts of Selielling had grad- 
ually lH*en tending t*v*T sjnee he had made his 
“ breach to luit lire. ’’ At fii^t lie regard»*<l the phi- 
losophy of naturo as simply the applnation of the 
conehisi(jns reaeln'd in tiie philosophy of knowledge 
lo external jihenomena; I'mt at length he came to 
the < onclusi< II that ea« h led to the same [wuni hy a 
difi'ereiit route, and In-nee that they were erx'udinale 
branches of philoMjidiy. Such a view, it is at once 
evident, coui<l not Iw? final; for, i( philosophy b to 
be a single syMtem, there must 1m* some principle to 
unito these coordinate departments, and such a 
priticiplB must bo one which shall reduce intelli- 
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gf.*n(*e and nature to the unity of a principle higher 
than either. At a later pcri(?il in his development 
this became plain to Schelling him.self, but at the 
period to whieli we liave !iow come, he was content 
to co<hdinate the two without seeking for a unity 
combining both. This, then, is tln‘ vic'W which pre- 
vails in the Transcctidrntdl [{lr(fHsin, to the careful 
consideration of whicb we must now give our 
attent ion. 

Schelling b(*gins by distinguishing between Tran- 
si'endeutal Ide:ili>m and Philosophy of Nature. The 
aim of all phih‘so[)hy is to explain that harmony of 
subject and «»liject whiih alone makes knowledge 
jjos^ible, but whicli is at tirst held as a imu'e unrea- 
soned conviiition. Nature is not an object com- 
j)letely imb'pendent of all intelligeme. but it is 
distinguishable from intelligence a.^ tin; sum-total 
of objects from the complete series of acts consti- 
tuting tlio knowing >ubjecl. As neither intelli- 
gence* nor nature exi.>t> in independence, philosophy 
may start from «*ith<‘r indidertmtly. AVhen it 
begins with nature, tin* probleni is to explain how 
naiure eomes to Ik? an ohjt‘t t of intelligence: when, 
on the other liand, intelligence is made the starting 
the question is how intelligence can have 
before it an ohjective world which is in harmony with 
it The answer to the first question forms the con- 
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tent of the philosophy of nature, a content which 
consists in an exhibit k)n of the ideal stages through 
which nature may be represen((*d as |*as>ing until 
it finally issues in man. or rather in reason as con- 
stituting the esx'iiee td’ lu.iic 'I'lie soluLi*)n of the 
second t|Uestion <lemaieK llo* tlerivation of the know- 
able world of object'- tVoiii the nature of iiiteili- 
genee. The latter problem tlie one wbich Trans- 
cendental bh ali-m has to n^olve. 

l*erhaps tie* ea^iest way of getting a more delinitr* 
notion of tlie point of view from who h the 7V<n/- 
S('rn<lf ntdl conUuiiplates the jii oldem of j»hi- 

iosijphy, i'i to state shortly the ohjictions whi(‘h 
Schelling, in perfect agreeiuenl witli ri(htc. makes 
against dogmat i-ui. Pinion. phe fjl dogmati-m is, 
in a wonl, that attitude <>} utind in \siii*h real ex- 
i<t(UU'e is suppO'*'d to )*** constituted indejHinh'nt ly 
of all activity ot tie* intelligence winch coiitein- 
j)late-» it. It i^ a--uuie<I tiial there a world of 
reality, all of \vho-.e relation-* are properties or af- 
fections of things that owe al»so)utels nothing to 
the const it utave activity <tf tli<* know ing mind. And 
dogmati.sin i- ^spiallv dogmatic whether ih" reality 
thus assumed an irnlejeunlent thing is the outer 
world of nature, tlie inner world of mind, or a 
sujicrsensihle (mkI. There is a dogmatic idealtiuii 
and «tpirttuaiisin as well as a dc»gmatic realitun. Th« 
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former treats the mind and God just as the latter 
treats the outer object — as a.thing to be observed, 
or an object among other objects. Both alike neg- 
lect to turn back u|)on the spontaneous activity 
which is characteristic of intelligence, and which 
is the true and only clue to the explanation of actual 
knowledge, 'fhe initial })rinciple of a true philo- 
soj)hy is to recogni/.f‘ that intelligence is self-active, 
and that only l»y ret»*icnre to this self- activity can 
experience, a^ the knowledge of real existence be 
explained at Jill. So long as we assume that intelli- 
gen(‘<‘ counts tor nothing in tlie constitution of 
objects as known, philosophy must play the sophist 
in explaining the intelligible world. 

It is evident from what has been said that the 
starting-point of philosophy must be made by turn- 
ing away from all objects of kiiowledge as such, 
and casting the light of conM-iuiisness U])on con- 
sciousness itself, 'i'his j>rimary ait of abstraction 
is the means by which the philosopher seeks to find 
out ihv various factors that makt‘ real knowledge 
possible for us. And while this abstraction from 
all objects is the condition of finding the principle 
of all knowledge, it yet is not by means of abstract 
conceptions that any progress in the constmction 
of a true system of philosophy can be made. Ajft 
abeiract conception is merely a group of eommoii 
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attributes borrowed from objects as they present 
themselves in our Wnmediate experience, and hence 
it cannot be made to yi^dd any answer to the <]ues- 
tion as to the ultimate condition in knowledge of 
those objects. The true mt*tho<l rs not concepdoHy 
but perception ; not piM eept ion in t lie ordinary sense, 
as the irn mediate appreheti'.ion (T hen>il)le things, 
but |>erception of a kind >imil.ir to that employed 
by the mat hemal ieian when In* freely construct-s 
some mathematical figure. The points of <listinction 
l*(*t\vecn mathematical and philosophical |H*rception 
are (1) that the former makes imter sense its object, 
while the latter <leal.s with inner s(*n>e, and (2) that 
the one lavi>iies it> energy upon the object wliich it 
.constrncLs, wliile the other limits itself to the act 
of construction il^lt. Tlm> while the |M'reef>tioii 
of mathematic'' is single, that «*f pliihwophy is dual, 
since it not only, like inathematies. freel\ pr<Kli!Ceii 
its obje<‘t, but eoutemplat**'' the act of priHiuction 
itself. The prcHcss by whiidi philosophy carries on 
its invesfigat ioU'^ is thus in one wa\ identical with 
tliat by wbicb the creation'- of art are evolved by 
the artist: the difference Indug that in ti^e process 
of creation the artist is immersed in his products, 
while the philosoplier not only pnxluces his objectit, 
but coi^ tempi ate.s intelligence in the art of produc- 
log ibem. Philosophy is thus an aeatbeiie act of 
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th« productive imagination, demanding a special 
effort and perhaps a peculiar faculty. No one who 
fails or who is unable to perform that act can have 
anything to say to philosophical [)roblems, and it is 
not to be wondered at that men who have overloaded 
their memories with undigested facts, Or who have 
COMK^ under tin; influen'< <‘ of a dead speculation, 
destructive of all imagination, should have entirely 
lost this a*.stlietic organ. 

It may seem that a philosophy which rests upon 
intellectual perception, or a free act of the a*sthetic 
imagination, inust bo purely arbitrary. But this 
objt'ction overlooks two things: first, that the object 
of philosophical perception is consciousness itself, 
and ther«dor(^ something necessarily real; and sec- 
ondly, tbnt pbilosopliv, like otlnu* scieiu'es, must 
justify itsidf by its suectcss in explaining what it 
pretends to explain. As to the lirst point, it is self- 
evid(‘nt that we eannot kmnv without an activity of 
intelligence, and that thi> activity may Iwi made an 
ohject of philosophical contemplation. Now, if it 
can be shown that this activity j)resupposes another 
activity, wliich again presupposes a thircl, and so on 
until we have exhausted all that is implied in the 
first act; and if, further, the complete series of acts 
thus originated is found jxjrfeetly to harmonize with 
and explain our whole knowledge, we may conclude 
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that wliat at first seemed to be an arbitrary creation 
is really an accontil of the necessary process by 
which the world has l)een bnilt up for us. This 
metluxl will also Ikivc the advantaj^e of exhibiting 
all the elements of knowledge in thrir systematic 
connection dnd interdt^pendoin es. dust as the com- 
plete knowledge of any part of a maeliim* involves 
a knowleflge of all tho other parts and of their rela- 
tion to om* allot lier; ju^t a^- to under>tand any tirgaii 
in a living l*oing we must umh-rstaml its function 
relatively to all tie* ntlicr organs; — so the tliorough 
comprelien^ion ot the lir>l prim ipie of philosophy 
is t)nly posvihl<‘ hy the eomprehen^ion of all the<dher 
principles whi( h it pr*’^upp<»M*s and which presup- 
pose it. 

That tliere nui^t be a tir^t principle, and not more 
tlian one, i" implied in tlie v»m y jirobi**m which we 
have set tmr-'clvev to '>olve. That pt<»lil(*m is t<» 
exhibit, in ‘•y^leinatic <ii<b‘r. all tlj<* neeessary acts 
which are implied in actual kno\\le<lge. Now there 
can lx* no stfifrtu in a philo'-opljy that pimeeds by 
random gues''e>. and put.> lov»ether a nurnlxT of 
parts that are not organnally conne< teii with one 
another; an<l there <‘an Im* no organic connt*<Hion 
unless there is Mimelhing in the nature of the object 
under investigati<m which will not aUow u.m to pro- 
ceed excMpi in one definite way- But if wo are to 
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proceed hy 9uch a necessary metbiSl, we sttnifc 
with a single principle^ since otherwise- we slml^ 
have two or more disconnected systems; and this 
principle must be one higher than which we cannot 
go, since from it all others are to be derived. 

Let us, without further preamble, state what the 
supreme principle of Transcendental Idealism is. 
To obtain it, we mu.^t abstract from all objects of 
knowledge, botlj outer and inner, and bring before 
our minds the pure activity which we put forth in 
so abstracting. The object thus presented for intel- 
Ifjctual perception or contemplation is simply pure 
self-activity, — an activity of the mind which returns 
upon itself or is its own object. The activity which 
the philosopher thus sets before himself, by a free act 
of the aesthetic imagination, is pure self-eon.scious- 
ness — the consciousness of consciousness. From 
this pure activity we must carefully distinguish 
empirical consciou.sness on the one hand, and the 
mseiousness of oneself as a particular individual 
m the other. In empirical consciousness our object 
ift not the activity of eonsciou-ness itself, but con- 
sciousness as directed on certain j>erpetuaHy chang- 
ing objects, which, whether belonging to the outer 
>r the inner world, are at least iton-subjee^ire* 
Smpirtcal conaciousness, in short, is not a net 
It whieh eonaciousness turns back Spon t^lf, 



m a^ liroeeediiBig out from itself and conoeatrafiiig 
itolf ii|>on some ^object notntself Nor, again, am 
pure self-consciousness be identified with the eon** 
seiousness of oneself as a i^erson; for such a am* 
sciousness involves the manifold distinctions by 
means of 4vhich the individual com|>ares and con- 
trasts himself, as |>a.ssessed of a particular character 
and disposition, with other individuals of a difi6rei|t 
character and disposition. Pure self- consciousness 
i.s an absolutely pure act, in which tliere is no con- 
tent wliatever, but a pure activity returning upon 
itself. 

The philosoidier fre<dy produces the pure self* 
consciou.sness find mentally registers what he con- 
templates in producing it. Hot what relation, it 
must now be asked, does this pure self- returning 
activity bear to knowledge? How can it be shown 
to be a principle of knowledge at all, and esjiecially 
the supreme principle of all knowh^lge? It need 
hardly be said that it is nut {HXHsibh* to justify a 
principle which is the uJtimaU! condition of all 
knowledge by reference to any principle higher than 
itself; ail that can l>e done is to show that unless it 
be admitted Uiere can l.Kt no knowledge whateven 
There are various ways in wliieh ibis might be madf^ 
elOir, but the aimpleai and most direct method k 
ipm b^ W%ile we are not entitled, in a liQrsleii 
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which claims to set forth the grounds of all knowl- 
edge, to begin with the assumption that any single 
proposition in consciousness is objectively true, we 
are at least entitled to assume that consciousness 
proves itself — that what is in consciousness actually 
is in consciou.^ness. Even the sceptic must make 
this assumptiofl, for he at least takes it for granted 
that his denial of all real knowledge is a fact of 
consciousness. Let his denial, then, be the proi>08i- 
tion from wdiich we .start. It is assumed that the 
proposition “ there i.s no real knowledge” is actually 
in consciousness, and this proposition we may repre- 
sent by the formula A = A. It is not asserted that 
A has any truth apart from it-s occurrence in con- 
sciousness, but only that if A is true, it is true. 
The proposition is therefore purely analytical: 
nothing is asserted in the predicate but what is con- 
tained in the sulject. From such a proposition 
real knowledge can be extracted, since it is purely 
hyjHithetical. It may, however, be shown Unit it 
presupjK>ses a synthetical act, without which it could 
not be in consciousness at all. For A to lie in con- 
sciousness, it must be placed there by an act of con- 
sciousness, and to 1 m» recognized a.s identical with 
itself, this act of positing A must be contemplated; 
in other words, consciousness must return upon 
it^lf or become iU own obiecL and tfiis k eelf-eon* 
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$eiousnef»s. Here, therefore, we have a synilietiolil 
act implied in thewbare conseiousnetvs of an ideutielkJ 
proposition. The pure activity designated self- 
consciousness is an originative act in this Hense« 
that prior to self-consciousness it has no existence j 
the self, in other words, is not an object known, but 
the pure activity without which thefe could he no 
s<df. While, therefore, we may still doubt whether 
there is any real ohject, wi* cannot doubt the reality 
of the act of self-conseiousncss. We have thus 
CvStablished a pro}H)siliun absolutely indisputable, 

^ and may proceed to ask whethei it presupjK)sf^s any 
other prop»jsition as certain ns itself, although of 
course related lu and dt*|M*n<lent U|H)n it. 

The' pro[H>sition which has just Ix'en cslahlisluHl is 
the fundamental proposition of philosophy in all iU 
departments. It i:^ not only the supreme condition 
knowledge, but of action as well. AHsiuning, in 
the meantime, that a knowledge of objects is pemi* 
bic, and that volition also is jxiKsihle, it is evident 
that l)oth alike j>resuj»|»ose our fundanieiital princi- 
ple. There can l>e no knowledge of anything a|mri 
from cdn«idouHness,'and, m has lieeii nliown, no con- 
sciotisnesH a|)art from the he! f- activity which we calk 
self-consciousness; nor can there be any volition' 
which is not in consciousness, and therefore none 
which is not made po^ible, and alone ma^ 
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by self-consciousness. Without deterniming at pre^s 
. sent whether there are any objects a|>art from con- 
sciousness, we can at least affirm that such objects, 
if they exist, are nothing for consciousness. 

It need liardly be added that the question as to 
whether the I of self-consciousness is a thing-in- 
itself or a phenomenon is utterly meaningless. To 
8|>eak of the I as a thmg-in-itself is to suppose that 
the I exists otherwise than for itself, which is as 
absurd to supfjO'yO that the I exists before it exists. 
To -speak of the I as a phenomenon is to affirm it to 
be an object of consciousness, instead of being, as it 
i-s, simply the primary activity without which no 
consciousness could be. The I is a pure activity that 
can only be detiued as that wdiich is not an object, 
and which therefore cannot proi>erly be said to be, 
but only to be pure activity returning on itself. 

The pure activity of self-consciousness has l>ee!l 
shown tQ be the necessary presupposition of con- 
sciousness. But consciousness involves the presence 
to it of some obje(!t, in relation to which it is limited 
or defined. There can be no consciousness which is 
not & consciousness of something. The Question 
,^rofore triscs, what is the f^elation of ooiiseioiiiniQi% 


'/m ^i0mmomne»s of an nijeel, to fmr# 
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ottd that this object as actire limits or detarmiaes 
eoQ&ciouwe^B. Bucji an explanation really explains 
nothing. The cjuestion is how an olyect becomes 
known, and it is no explanation to miy that it exists 
inde|>endently of knowltnlge. Such an unknown and 
nnl^owuble thing-in*itself, whether it exists or not, 
at least can l>e absolutely nothing for knowledge. 
The limiliitioii of ( ronsciousnes> to an oi»j<'ct must be 
explained in con>isteney with the snpr<?uie principle 
of knowledge, which, as we have si*cu, is self-con* 
sciousness as a pure activity. I'lie ohjcct of con* 
^‘iousness, therefore, inu>t Ik? stMuetlung relative to 
that activity; it must, in other wonI.>, be a limjta* 
lion of intelligence by itself. The consciousness of 
self as activity thus iiiitpli<*s the (y»j>osition to self of 
that which is not seif, i.e. of an activity by which 
the pure activity of self-consciousncss is limited or 
defined. The I can la? conscious of itself only in 
contrast from a not-self. .Vt the same time this not* 
seif or limit is laid down by itself, and so in limiting 
itself it recognizes that the limit is its own. Thus 
the limit is one which, as jK>sited by itself, it can 
in virtue of its self* activity remove. The I is 


timi^ore a perpetual process of laying down and 
a limit In one aspect intelUgenee h 
» in anotimr aapeei it 
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by self-conjiciousness. Without determining at prer 
Bcnt wiicther there are any object apart from con- 
sciousness, wo can at least alFirm that such objects, 
if they exist, are nothing yb/* consciousness. 

It need hardly be added that the question as to 
wludlHu* the 1 of self-consciousness is a thing-ln- 
itM'lf or a phenomenon is uttcM ly meaningless. To 
speak of the I as a thing-in-itself is to suppose that 
the I exists otherwise than for itself, which is as 
absurd as to su[>[»ose that the I exists before it exists. 
To spi'ak of the I as a phenomenon is to aflirm it to 
Ih* an object of consciou^ne^s, instead of boinir, a.s it 
is, Himjily the primary activity ' without which no 
con^ciou.sne^^ could be. The I is a pure activity that 
can only be detined as that winch is not an object, 
and which therefore 4*annot properly be said to l>e, 
but only to be pure a(divity returning on itself. 

'J'lie pure activity of self-consciousness Ints beef! 
shown to be the necessury presupposition of con- 
sciousness. But con. sc ions ness involves the presence 
to it of some object, in relation to which it is limited 
or defined. There can be no consciousness which is 
not a consciousness of something. Tlie question 
thorebire ari.ses, what is the relation of consciousness, 
as tbe^ConsciouHness of an oliject, to pure self-con- 
sciousness? The dogmatist assumes that there is a 
i-eal ol^ect existing inde{)endently of consciousness^ 
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and that this object as active limits or determines 
consciousness, iSucii an explanation really explains 
nothing. The (|ueKtion is how an object l>ecomes 
known, and it is no explanation to say that it exists 
inde]>€‘ndentlY of knowItMlge. Sm b an unknown and 
unlAowable thing- iii-itself, wbclloT it exists or not, 
at least ean be ab>«»lutely nothing fo* knowiiHlge. 
The liiiiitation <d eonscit>u-aev> to an (*bj(‘et must Iw 
explained in con>istenev with th<‘ snpieiue [>rinciple 
of knowledge, wlneli. as we have se< M, self-con- 
sciousness as a pure a('t i vit \ . l ie obj(‘ct of con- 
sciousness, therefore, mu-t be vone iimig relative* to 
that activity: it inn-'t, in otlnr wokI". Im* a liiniLi* 
tion of intelligence by it-elf. 1’he c<»n>ciousnes.> of 
self as activity thu> iijipli(‘> the oppo^ition to self of 
that which i*' not ^vU\ i.e. ol an activity ]>y wlihli 
the pure activity of ^elf-con^('ioU'ne^'' i- limiU'd or 
defined. The I can l>e con>eiou^ of itself only in 
contrast from a iiot-.self. .\t the same tiin<‘ this not- 
self or limit laid <lo\vn by itself, and so in limiting 
itself it recognizo that the limit is it> own. Thus 
the limit is one which, as posited by itself, it can 
in virtue of its self-activity remove. The I is 
therefore a {lerpetual priM^.s^ of laying down and 
removing a limit. In one asjwct intelligence i» 
unlimited only as it is limited; in another as)»ect it 
ia limited only as it Is unlimited. To iheae iwo 
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a.s|H*ctii correspond Theoretical and Practical Phi- 
losophy. In tlie one the limit in ideal, or only for 
the self; in the other it is real, or opposed to the 
self. 

We have now before us two acts of intelligence, 
tile conscioiism.'ss of self as [)are activity an# the 
consciousness ol nut-self as a limit to that activity. 
Put each ot tliese, as existing in one consciousness, 
must be combined in an act wlj^ich is distinct 
from both. And tliis is a synthetical act, inas- 
much as both of the terms, self and not-self, must 
be present in it. Here, therefore, we have com- 
pleted the trinity of acts presupposed in all con- 
sciousii(‘ss. W’e are still, however, far fiom the 
complexity of actmil knowbnlge; and henre, tak- 
ing this synthetical act as our starting-point, we 
must, go on to develop from it the whole series 
of nets implied in knowb*dge. VVe cannot, how- 
ever, pr(‘sent tlio whoh? infinite serif s of acts, but 
must be contented with setting forth the main 
stages in knowledge. 

The first part of 'rranscendental Idealism seeks to 
explain, in (on^istency with the synthetical unity 
of «elf-consciousness, the presupposition of common 
consciousness that there are objects outside of ii$ 
which we did not make for ourselves. The solil'« 
tiott of this problem cannot be given in the tvny 
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in which dogmatism baa attempted it^ namely, b> 
a$$tmittg the existence of such things, and Kup» 
posing them to act externally ii|>on coiiscionsnesa. 
I’lie nature of knowledge precludes any sucli solu* 
tion, since the conditi(»n of iiny knowledge what- 
evef is the syiitlie>is t>f subject and object by an 
intelligence that is neither the one nor the other, 
but biith in one. The <»pposition. in (»ther words, 
of a real woi Ul of objects must l>c a logical o|HH»- 
sition, not an ab^olutc separation. Still that op- 
po^ition srnns to la* ab‘>olutA% and this apj>earanc« 
of opposition is that which has to )m- explained. 
We can see g*‘n*‘ra!)\ that the solutinn must con- 
sist in sho\\ ujg how int<*llig»*iire, while really lim- 
iting itself, niU't at every stage short of the high- 
est seem to he limited by sufiiething not itself. 
We know that tlie limitation is not absolute but 
relative; but so long as the oji|>osif if)tj of subject 
and object remains — so long, therefore, a^s we are 
at the stage of c<mscioiiMies.s or knowledge — a 
final synthesis must Ur imjK>ssible, Thus we ^hall 
have to set both, cm the on(‘ hand, the obji^ct 
it appears to the sulject at ciu:h stage of knowl- 
edge, and, on the other liand, the object as it ap- 
pears to us who contemplate it from the vantage- 
Ijr^aad of philosophy. And of course we must 

bigtn with tiie first and simplest form in wiiiofi 
" , 8 
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relation of subject and object presents itself. 
The succeiisive “ epochs ’’ or stages of knowledge 
are (1) from Hen'^ation to Perception, (2) from 
IVreeption to Reflection, (3) from Reflection to 
Will. 



CHAPTER V. 


TUKOliKTK’AL PllILOSfJPnV. 

Ij^OLLOWI X( I tlie inetlunj inauguratod l)y 

Schelling always In'gin^ by “deducing’* etudi 
stage of consciouMiess, that is, by explaining it in 
consistency with the principb* that all knowledge 
arises from a s9if-limiUtion: and only vvhen this 
deduction has been eoiujdcted dtx*s b** go m t<i 
show that the result is consistent with the aetiml 
facts of cons(‘ionsii.vs. Ib* lM?gin>, for cxamjile, at 
the jHtinl to which we have inov come, bv’ show'- 
ing that the simplest form of cons<‘iou^ne.ss must 
lie the (HM'i'cption of a limit; and. having done ko, 
he draws attention to th<? fact that the immedi- 
ate consciounness of a limit is identical with that 
stage of knowledge known as sensation. ft will, 
however, lie advisjihle rather to follow' the reverstj 
iiieihod: to l>egin w'ifh the ( haracteri/ation of 
satiou ai» it actually exists as* a state of conM'ious- 
ness, and then to consider the trannc'endeutal ex- 
planation of it. 

4 L The first phai>e of knowledge is mrmlion, 
Wbat then w sensation? fn seniyition cotiacious* 
Haas seems to be purely passiYe or r^pitire ; it 

lift 
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Kim|>ly Hn<ls snnieiliing in itself, which stands op- 
posed to it, but which yet felt. There is no 
aflirniation that that which is felt is actually inde- 
pendent of feeling, but simply that what is felt is 
a limit to it. The matter of sensation is some- 
thing that immediately [)re.sents itself, and must 
be apprehended; it is not something which can bo 
fieely con.'itructed. The content of sensation is, 
tliereforc, something alien to coi^iousness, while 
yet it is in consiiou.^uess. All sensation is the 
immediate consciousness of something as i)resent, 
which cannot be made or unmade; but must sim- 
ply be accepted. Tlie ticking of the clock, and the 
heat of the fire along with its red glow, are im- 
mediately present in sensation, and, so long as T 
am sensitive, they cannot be made or unmade, 
but must be taken as they are. Nor in sensation 
is there any opposition of something distinct from 
that which is felt, but the .-'ensation and that which 
is felt are immediately identical or undisting\ushed 
from one another. Just in so far as I e.xclude all 
rejection and immerse myself in the immediate 
object have I sensation. There is no thought of 
any object distinct from sensation, conceived as ita 
cause, but subject and object are immediately identi- * 
cal. Just as little does sensation involve the concep- 
tion of the I aa the source of that which is felL 
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The essential characteristics, then, of sensation 
are, (1) that it is an immediate consciousness or 
feeling, and (2) a consciousness or feeding of ne* 
cessity. Now, when we iiiakt* sensation an object 
of philosophical consideration, it is natural that we 
should attempt to i‘xplain it l>y (hi* caudal action of 
a thing-in-itsclf, or independent reality. iijHin con* 
sciousnes>. TIte feeling of mros^ity wliieli arcoin- 
-jianics ai! sen-.i|^(ni. and evveiitial to the reality 
of what tolt. in very naturally confounded with 
tlie (•xi'-teiice of an ol>je(‘f that exi^u ind* j«*M<l»*ntly 
of conM‘iou>ness. Thi'- 1*^ the soiutiotj propositi by 
the dogmatic matcriali^t, The objeit jo tu'liv'C is 
conceived to act upt»n l on-i iouvuv^H as one billiard 
ball hit> upon another, and ^o. it i^ snpjHised. there 
arises the conM ion’.n« >'^ uf vofuething not*se!f Now, 
even g'raniing that any ineaning can in* attached 
CO the idea of an inilejM'ieb'iit matter, the /Vc/im/ 
of necessity is not t!n*rei»y r\plain**d. One billiard 
)>all is set in motion by anotlicr. but it lias no co/i- 
scionswcss of Udng acted upon. The materialist 
overkmks the fact tliat the fc.-ling id' nec»?hsity exists 
only for conscioiisne'ts. .‘^en.sution \y> not a mere 
limitetion, but a cons( lou-ncss o/ limitation, and 
such consciot»snes.s necessarily fires upjK)}Mcs that there 
i«, at the very least, a reaction of eoDMUOU^Oim 
•gainst that which h to it No affection 
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produced by an independent thing can be conceived 
as changing into a state of consciousness. If con- 
sciousness were a mode of existence, it might be 
correct to say that it is acted upon by something 
from without; consciousness, however, is not a mode 
of existence, but a mode of knowledge. The materi- 
alist who is consistent witli himself, must reduce 
matter to a mere phantom, and legard mind and 
matter as functions of something that is higher 
than both. 

Th(‘ true explanation of sensation must therefore 
be found within, and not without, consciousness; 
and this is e<|nivalent to saying that consciousness 
is not absolutely passive in sensation, inasmuch us 
passivity ijuplies tin; independent reality and activity 
of something distinct from consciousness. Still it 
is a fact that in sensation there is a feeling of neces- 
sily or compulsion, and so of limitation or depend- 
euc(* on something unknown. How is this to l>e 
explained consistently with the nature of knowl- 
edge, which allows of nothing as real, except that 
which exists in consciousness? There can be no 
difficulty In seeing what the answer mu.st be, if we 
refer back to the analysis already made of selfHon- 
sciousness. The consciousne^ss of self we have seen 
to be a pure activity which, considered in ia 

absolutely unlimited or infinite. But, on the 
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hand, snch a pure activity cannot be known nnle^ 
there is op|>osed to it someihinf? limiting it; there ta 
no consciousness of self apart from the consciousness^ 
of some not-self. Now, this not-self is still in con- 
sciousness, and so relative to the self. It must 
therefore he, not an actual reality apart from con- 
.^ciousness, but simply an activity acting in op|K)si* 
tion to Uie pure activity <»f M*lt*conscimiHiiess, and 
therefore limiting it. Sell‘-c<uisciousness vve may 
call a centri[)et;il activity ; consciousness of not-self 
a centrifugal activity. If, t }icref<»r<‘. tie* former 
activity is opposed by the latter, the pnKjiict must 
necessarily Iw? the cousciousnc'-s of a Inuitatioii of 
the free activity <4 .sclf-conM-iousnc^s. (’ouscious- 
ness IS prevented from returning ujhui itself, and 
feels or perceives that it is limited. And this 
feeling «d bmitatiori is s*uisatir>n. 

It may Im asked, how. if sensation is the prmiuct 
of a relation Ugweeu two contrary activities, tho 
consciou.sness of .self and the con s<‘ious ness of not- 
self, it is not accom|>ariied by the *‘onsciousnes» of 
self. The answer is that sensation, as the first and 
simplest relation of these activities, excludes all 
Jlilection on that relation. In sensation there i« 
no explicit opj»ositio« of subject and object, but an 
immediate unity of the two. (k^rtaitily the opjM>- 
aitioa h impltctl, and must appear the moment ye* 
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it<? constitution upon the subject apprehending it. 

ft need hardly be said that the dogmatic ex- 
planation of perception, which regards subject and 
object as two independent things only externally 
related to one another, is as inadmissible here as 
in the case of sensation. For perception is not 
the purely subjective apprehension of an inde- 
[>endent object, but the actual apprehension of an 
object existing in relation to consciousness. The 
opposition of subject and object one within and 
not without consciousness, and therefore it im- 
plies the active relation of an object to a subject. 
No doubt the object is regarded as constituted 
independently of {>€rception, but on the other 
liand it is assumed be known in perception, 
and therefore to exist for consciousness. A true 
theory of perception must tlierefore explain bow 
the object conjes to af»pear a.s independent of the 
niViject, wliilo yet it exists only in our conscious- 
aess of it. 

I^t us get a clear conception of the problem to be 
explained. Sensation, or the immediate couscious- 
aess of a limit, was explained as the result of a 
limitation of the pure activity of* self-consciousibss 
»y the contrary activity of consciousness. In ibis 
“irst Mt of intelligence the opposition of the two 
U!!tivlties did not present itself in eottsdonaaeaei but 
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only their product. At the same time these activi* 

# 

ties are actually implied in sensation^ and may be 
made explicit by reflection ujion sensation. Bensa* 
lion contains in a kind of implicit unity the oppost* 
tion of subject and object. Hence the contemplation 
of sensation must reveal this o{>{K)sition, or bring it 
into clear consciousness. Let us see bow this takes 
jdace. Sensation can only In* made an object. of 
contemplation in an act distinct from that of ticnsa- 
tion itself. N(#v sensation is the feeling of neces- 
sity or limitation, and hence in the c<mtempiation of 
it, the self must apprehend it in this new at?! and 
make it its own. In the act of contemplation here 
referred to the self must transiend the limits of 
mere sensation, or there would Iv no new act at all. 
In other words, the self a.s ideal must <*ontein plate 
the real self as limited. Thus there is now in con- 
sciousness, not a.s l»6fore .<^iinplv a >inj^le activity, 
but two distinct adivilie'* — a .snbjertive and atl 
objective — in explicit relation to one another The 
difficulty here is to explain how the subjective 
activity can know the limit without de'^troyitig the 
objective activity. The explanation is, that while In 
its ideal activity the self is indejHMident of the itniiL 
it IS limited in relation to the real activity ; in oilier 
words, the coniemjilation of Uie. real activity f» noi 
a negation of ti, hat a limiUtion of the »elf ndiidi 
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80 contemplates it. No\t this can only take place in 
80 far as there is a third activity which relates the 
* other two activitie^^- to one another, and so relates 
thorn that in so far as the one is active the other is 
passive and rice rernd. This activity uniting the 
other two is one which floats between both. 

We have explained how it comes that in percep- 
tion tliere is an opposition of subject and object, but 
we have yet to exidain how it is that the object is 
supf)<>sed to be independent of th^ subject. The 
explanation is of tlie same nature as that which 
accounted for ilie absence of the consciousness of its 
own activity by the self in sensation. In the con- 
s<‘iousness of the real self as limited, there is the 
consciousness of something beyond the limit, and in 
b<‘eoming conscious of tin* ideal self as limited there 
is the consciousness of the self as ind(*pendent of 
the limit; but there can be m> consciousness of the 
relation <»f that self and the object without a new 
activity, and hence they are only brought into rela- 
tion at a suhseipient stage in the development of 
self-coiiseiouMiess. The thing- in* itself is therefore 
just the shadow' of tlm ideal activity whicdi has gone 
beyond the limit, a shadow thrown back upon the 
self by contemplation. 

Prom the two factors now obtained we can 
explain the nature of that which presents itself as 
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an object in productive [)erception. On the one 
band we have the ideal activity going Ix'yond the 
limit, and on the other hand the ohjerlive or real 
activity restrained by the limit. Hoth of those 
must he comprehended by intelligence, for otherwise 
they would have no reality lor knowledge. And 
each activity is relative to tin* otln r. while yet each 
is infinite. Itut int<lligenee canintt ('om|>relit?nd 
both without giving rise to a pHnlnct which com- 
bines them in a unity. In tlu'^ unity, tlierelore, 
there must be flie implicit distinct nm cd two con- 
trary activitic*s. each of which is nitinite in itself 
hut yet is limit<*d by the (►ther, the priwlnct Iwing 
sometliing finite. Xow these eontrary activities of 
the ohjcci (d' intelligence* are just what wc mean by 
the forces of iii.it ter, and their syntln^sih conslitules 
the e.sscntial nature nf matt<*r, i.e.. gravity. 

If. In the first stage of <«m scions ness wo have 
advanced bi*yond sensation, as the mere conscious* 
ness of a limit, to |M*rception as the conxdousnes^K of 
a real object standing in op|K>.sition t<j the subject. 
We have now to distinguish the various phase'll of 
f>erception, or, in other words, to show how nature aa 
an object of knowledge U‘coin€^h divide<l for intelli- 
gence into an inner and an outer world. The qiMP* 
lion here is how intelligence separateii itself from 
the object which it perceives, and tarns back upon 
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itself : liow, in other words, it not only perceives but 
knows itself as perceiving. 

* In this section Schelling seeks to show, in accord- 
ance with the general principle of Transcendental 
I'liilosophy, that the world of nature as an object 
standing in contrast to the knowing subject, is 
really only a product of intelligence itself, and that 
perception must therefore he regarded as a process 
of intelligen(‘e, not as a dead product existing apart 
from *int<dligcn(<‘. Accordingly he endeavors, in 
iinitalion of Fichte, to connect together, in the 
closest way, space and tinle and the categories, 
which Kant had separated. It further seems to 
him that the cat('gories are all reducible to those 
class(*d by Kant under the head of RrJafion, and the 
liint whicli Kant threw out, of a close connexion 
between each group of categories, Schcliing follows 
up, and so i.s l(‘d to develop the view, that substance 
and cause are vimply lower forms of the category 
of reciprocity. 

Evidently there can be no consciousness of the 
self* as iK'rceiving a r(‘al world unless to the subject 
as perceiving there is expiicitl}^ opposed the object 
perceived. The former must be distinguished from 
% latter as inner from outer. And these two 
perceptions — the perception of the self as perceiv- 
ing, and of the object as perceived* — are mutaaUy 
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determined in relation to one another; there etm 
be no perception of the self as inner nnleas there 
is a perception of the object as outer. In the 
contemplation of inner and outer ^ensw? there is 
necessarily a comprehension of both, and tlierefore 
the distinction between inner and outtu* — subject 
perceiving and object jierceived — is quite contin- 
gent as resj)ect.s the self which thus contemplates 
both. While therefore the self, as |M‘rceiving a 
real object, is limited to the jn^rception of |.hat 
object, and cann(5t at the same time romprehend 
itself as |)erceiving, the self, as that which knowa 
at once itself and the object, is a free activity. 
Thus there is an immediuU* consciousncKS of the 
self as distinct from and contrasU^tl with an outer 
object, lu this feeling t)f self there is therefore a 
consciousness of the self as the subject of an im- 
mediate feeling. How then dws the self l»ecome 
an object of immediate consciousness or feclingV 
Only in so far as it jw’rceives itself to lx? in Time. 
In op[>osing to itself an object there arise#? the 
immediate consciousness of sedf. tliat is, the cott- 
scioasness of self as, so to s{x*iik. concentrated in a 
point, and therefore as inca[mble of being extended 
except in one direction. In the consciousness ^ 
myself as feeling I apf^ear to myself as pure in- 
tensity, and pur€ intensity is only in time, not in 
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Space. Time is thns simply the general activity 
by which intelligence relates its changing states to 
one another; it is the immediate consciousness by 
the self of its own independent activity. But the 
consciousness ot self as relating its own states in 
succession is not possible ajyart from the conscious- 
ness of something which, in contrast to the self, 
is out of itself or in Sparc. 'I'hus ari>cs the con- 
trast of inner and outer perception, which together 
form the object of the intelligence as j»erceptive. 
In the discrimination of the subject as in time and 
the object a.s in space an advance has tlierefore 
been made beyond the unditferentiated unity of 
inn('r and outer sense which first presented itself. 
The object can only ai»pear as pure exi(‘nsion wlien 
the consciousness of self as }>ure intension has 
arisen; each therefore has to be combined in a 
consciousness that includes both, d'ime and sjwice 
are thus necessarily correlative, and ea<’h can only be 
measured by the other. To determine the (|uantitv 
of time we r**fer to the space passed over by a Ixnly 
moving uniformly; to determine the (piantity of 
8[>ace, we refer to the time which a body moving 
uniformly takes U) i>ass over it. 

The sensible object, therefore, is knowable not 
pure extension but as extension which is rela- 
tive to intension, that is, as Fo/tv. To determine 
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th« int6»8ity of a force we have to meaeare the 
sj>ace to which it can extonil without hecomitig 
zero. Conver.Hciy t}ii,s siK'io? i.s detenu itied by the 
intensity of the force for the inner ij^ense. Hence 
that whicli i> known as merely in time 
not as necessary hut as rontin^ouit, since it ex- 
ists only ideally or for the inner sense; wijiie that 
which has a <juantity in s|>ace ap|H*ars as neces- 
hiiry or substantial. As, however, there is no 
outer <en«-r exrejit in rtdatioii to inner sfuise— no 
extension apart fiaon inten.^ioii — substance and ae- 
ci<]cnt are e>s<-ntiall\ correlative'. then, we 

liave the oi i^dn the percept iori'^ of Suhtifniitt 
and , That whi<h is vievve<l as only in 

st»ace is substance; that whicb is perceived as only 
in tiuif‘ in acj ideiit. Space and tiin<% then, are n<»t 
cinptv frames into which objects apprehended indc* 
[H*ndently by jHucepti4>n an- pnl. nor in substance a 
notion, which first exists in the mind ready-made, 
and is brought into play u|»on occasion of perceje 
tion; l>oth are modes f»f activity by which inlelli- 
gence constiUites the world of nature. Accordingly^ 
iSchelling goes on to show that suUtance leiuis neces- 
sarily to <?ausality and l>oth to lec-ipriK-ity. 

It has been inaiuUined by (he Kanlians thmi 
objectivity or substantial ily belongi to thing* in 
themselves, while their successive sUiee asiaitiiy in 
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time are supplied by the knowing subject. It 
easy to show that such a view does not explain 
the origin of f)erceived objects at all. There is 
no such contrast of the subjective sequence of 
mental states and the objective sequence of real 
events. An objective se(|uence is simply one which, 
as not due to the free activity of the individual, 
does not seem to be produced, but to be externally 
apprehended. But ‘in truth the occurrence of the 
succession and the ]>ercei>tion of the occurrence are 
the same object contemplated from ditlerent j)oints 
of view. Let us suppose for a moment that per- 
ce[»tion consists in a mere succession of mental 
states. Now substance is that which, as fixed or 
indifferent to time, can neither come into exist- 
ence nor go out of existence. The accidents of any 
objects B and 0, may arise or disapj)ear, but not the 
objects themselves. If, therefore, C is causally deter- 
mined by B, it can only be the accidental in G that* 
is determined by B, not C itself. In order that 
.intelligence may recognize the accident B as the 
ground of the accident C, B and C must be opposed 
in one and the same act, and at the same time I'e* 
lated to each other. That there is an opposition 
between them is evident, for in a mere succession 
B must be driven out of consciousness by 0 , and 
go aVsy into the past moment But how they cw 
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be related to one another u not comprehetidble «o 
long aji the self is regarded simjdy as a suceeaston 
of simple representations, each of which drives out 
the other. Now it has Ihmmi sluovn that only ac- 
cidents can come into l>eing or g<» out of being, 
not substances. Wbat, then, is sulistanct*? It is 
onl 3 r conceivable as H\ed time. Hut time is not 
fixed, but fleeting — fleeting of cour>c not in its<*lf 
but for the self, — and tlierefore .substances cannot 
l>e fixed, since the .self is io»t itself fixed, but from 
the present point of view is sim[dy this succe^iHion 
iUelf. The supposition, therefore, that the self as 
active is merely a siic<-ession of repn^sentations is 
a pure hypothesis, whh h refleetion .shows to l»e in* 
admissible. SuhstamM*, loovever, joust regarded 
m |)ermanent, if there is to Ik* any opixtBiticm lie* 
tween C and B. Now (lit* siiecessKm cannot be 
fixed, unless op|XJsite dire< titms t nter into it. Mere 
succession has only one dint tion. This one direc- 
tion, taken in abstraction from ihV suc<e»hion of 
feelings, is just time, whoh lot»k<Hl at externally 
has only one direction. Opposite directions c-an 
therefore only come into the succesision, provided 
that the self, whilst it is driven from li 4o C. is 
again driven }>ack at llie same time to B; for in 
tiiai case the opposite directions aill negate each 
the succession will be hxed, and . eeaae^ 
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quently also the substances. Now, undoubtedly,^, 
the self can be driven back from C to B, only in 
the same way in which it has been driven from 
B to C. That is to say, just as B contained the 
ground of a determination in C, C must again con- ^ 
tain the ground of a determination in B. This 
determination in B cannot have been before (T was, 
for the accidental of C is to contain the ground 
of that determination, and C arises for the self as 
this determinate object only in the present mo- 
ment, and hence also that determination in B, 
whose ground C is to contain, first arises at this 
stage. B and C must determine each other. 

It has been shown that any two objects are deter- 
mined as substances only by being known as mutu- 
ally determined in one indivisible moment. But 
intelligence is a perpetual process or continual pro- 
duction of new objects. Can it, then, be shown that 
the same principle is universally true, and that all 
the substances in the world are in reciprocal causa- 
tion? The mutual action of two substances implies 
their co-existence, and it need not be said that such 
co-existence exists only for intelligence. In the per- 
ception of substance space presents itself merely as 
extension or a side-by-side of exclusive pJarts: ^mly 
in the perception of reciprocity' does it appear in thb 
form of eo-existerce, or a side-by-sida of 
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eluding one other. Space is therefore simply the 
reproduction, in an act of intelligence distinct from 
the actual knowledge of co-existing objects, of the 
mere fonn of co-existence. Primarily, space has no 
direction, and hence it is the possibility of all direc- 
tions; in the relation of causality there is only one 
direction; in the category of reciprocity all direc- 
tions alike are possible. Now substance and cause 
are only ideally distinguishable; actual knowledge is 
possible only as a synthesis of two substances in 
mutual action, which again are relative to others, 
and hence there can be no knowledge of objects not 
in reciprocal action; or in other words, Nature is a 
synthesis of objects, all of which determine each 
other. 

We have so far assumed that in intelligence is to 
be found the ground of the continuou> production o/ 
objects. This has now to be proved. Originally 
the self implies an opposition of two diverse tenden- 
cies. But as the nature of the self is pure and 
absolute identity, it must continually strive to re- 
turn to identity, while yet it can never completely 
do so, because of its original duality. The condition 
of continuous production, i. e.,the presentation of an 
object as opposed to the subject, is the perpetual 
re-establishment of the original conflict of opposite 
activities. Intellisrence is intellisrence only so lonff 
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as tbe conflict continues. The opposition, to boiTOi^ 
a phrase of Mr. Spencer, is one “ never to be trto* 
scended while consciousness lasts.” Evidently, there-' 
fore, it cannot coine to an end with the production 
of any individual object; in other words, each indi- 
vidual object as such is but an opjyarent product of 
the infinite activity of intelligence. And here a diffi- 
culty arises. All empirical consciousness begins with 
an object immediately present, and in its first con- 
sciousness intelligence sees itself seemingly involved 
in a determinate succession of representations from 
which it cannot get free. On the^ other hand, 
individual objects are only possible as part of a sin- 
gle universe, and because of the causal relation 
of events the succession already presupposes not' 
merely a multiplicity of substances, but a reciprocal 
action or dynamical co-existence of all substances. 
The difficulty, then, is this: Intelligence, as con- 
scious of the succession, can take hold of it only at 
one point, and hence, to be conscious of succession at- 
all, it must presuppose as independent of itself a 
totality of substances and a reciprocity of action 
between them. There is no nature apart from 
intelligence, yet nature is apparently independen^of . 
intelligence, and the necessary itresupposition of any , 
consciousness of the parts of nature as revealfd 
piecemeal. There is no way of solving this ' 
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iictbtt iKit by (Jistinguisbing between absolute and 
fibite intelligence. There must be a unirerse — a 
system of substances all mutually related — if the 
self is originally limited at all. Because of this 
primary limitation — or, what is the same thing, 
the original conflict of self-consciousness — the uni- 
verse as a whole originates for the self, not gradually, 
but by one absolute synthesis. The idea of Nature 
as a whole, as Kant said, must precede the knowledge 
of its parts. But this does not explain the limitation 
of self-consciousness for me as a finite individual. 
This particular or second limitation must appear as 
occurring at a determinate moment of time. All 
that is posited in this second limitation is already 
posited in the first limitation, but with this differ-' 
ence, that in the first all is posited at once or as a 
whole, while in the second it takes the form of a 
successive synthesis of parts. The absolute synthe- 
sis cannot be said to be limited by time, for tim^ is 
impossible apart from it, while in the empirical con- 
sciousness the whole is produced only by the grad- 
ual synthesis of the parts, hence by successive repre- 
sentations. Now, in so far as intelligence is free 
from the limitation of time, it is just that absolute 
synthesis itself, and as such it neither begins to pro- 
duce nor erases to produce; in so far as it is limited, 
|tma» only appear as entering the series at a 
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nite point. Not indeed as if ,tbe infinite intelli- 
gence 'were absolutely separate from the finite; f6r 
if we abstract from the particular limitation of the 
finite intelligence, we at once obtain the absolute 
' intelligence, just as when we add on the limitation 
thus abstracted from absolute intelligence tlie latter 
becomes specialized as finite intelligence. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the absolute synthesis 
and the special or empirical synthesis are two inde- 
pendent acts; on the contraiy, in one and the. same 
primary act there arises for intelligence at once the 
universe as a whole and the specification of it in the 
series of particular objects. It is easy to see why 
intelligence, in the point at which its consciousness 
begins, must appear as determined entirely without 
its own cooperation; for, just because at that point 
consciousness, and with it* freedom, arises, that which 
lies beyond that point must appear as completely 
independent of freedom. 

What has just been said throws fresh light on 
the nature of the problem of philosophy. Each 
individual may consider himself as the object of 
these investigations. But, to explain himself, he 
must first negate all individuality within himself, 
for this LS just what has to be explained. When 
all limits of individuality are taken away, fdiere 
remains absolute intelligence. When all Umits^of . 
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intelligence are negated, there remains simply the 
absolute I as the unity of subject and object. 
When we take away from the I all individuality, 
and even the limits on account of which only it 
is an intelligence, we yet cannot negate the funda- 
mental character of the J, which makes it at once 
subject and object. Hence the I in itself, and in 
its very nature as its own object, is primarily 
limited in its activity. Prom, this first or primary 
limitation of its activity arises immediately for 
the I the absolute* synthesis of the infinite conflict 
which is the ground of that limitation. If now 
intelligence should remain at one with the absolute 
synthesis, there would indeed be a universe, but 
no intelligence. Hence intelligence must come 
out of that synthesis, and consciously reproduce it; 
and this is impossible unless there comes into that 
first limitation a particular or second limitation, 
which cannot' consist in intelligence being identical 
with the universe as a whole, but in its perception 
of the universe from a particular point of view. 
The difficulty of explaining how eveiything is de- 
pendent on the original act of intelligence, while 
yet intelligence can take hold only of a determin- 
ate succession, is resolved through the distinction 
of absolute and finite, intelligence. The empirical 
stic^jessioh is merely .the evolp^ticoi in time Of 
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absolute synthesis, in which all that happens^ Ot 
will happen, is wrapt up; and t^ reason why the 
succession must appear ‘as independent is simj^y 
that the individual cannot produce it beforehand, 
but must wait for its fulfilment. 

The determination of the universe as an infinity 
of objects, all of which are in reciprocal action, is 
virtually the conception of the world as an organic 
unity. But this universal organism must be' still 
further specified, since the knowledge of the objec- 
tive world as given in perception includes the recog- 
nition of a particular part of it as the immediate 
organ of its activity. Organization in general is 
succession checked and, as it were, petrified. The 
mechanical conception of the universe regards every 
part as tending away out of every other to infinity, ^ 
or, subjectively, a§ a mere empirical series. An 
organism is that which lias its centre within itself, 
or which forms a series that returns upon itself; 
and thus only can intelligence represent to itself 
organic as distinguished from inorganic beings. In 
the widest sense of the term all organized existence 
has an inner principle of movement, and is there- 
fore lifing. The various stages of orgamzatioti 
are but phases in the ideal evolution of the universe^ , 
Just as intelligence is perpetually striving to repte- 
seit the absolute $301 thesis, so organic n|t3l*ni*e 




s^ts itself as a perpetual struggle with iuorgauiei 
Mature. It is only, liovvever, in the highest ; 

ism that intelligence recognizes itself. Hence in^ 
telligence is not only organic, but it stands at the • 
apex of organization. As we have before seen tliat* 
intelligence could not determine the world as sub- 
stance and accident without contemplating it as^ 
cause and effect, nor the latter without going on^ 
to determine it as a system of substances mutually"^ 
acting on each other, so we now see that even the 
category of reciprocity must give place to the idea 
of organization which, thought universally, leads 
to the notion of nature as a universal organism, 
in relation to which all individual organisms are 
accidents. 

III. We have now reached one of the most im- 
portant sections in the whole of the Transcend- 
ental Idealism — that in which Schelling endeavors 
to give a final .explanation of the peculiar prob- - 
lem of philosophy, so far as that can be done from 
tlie point of view of knowledge. In the consideiv 
ation of Befiection^ the last stage of Theoretical 
Philosophy,- the distinction of Transcendental Ideal- 
ism from the doctrine contained in iCant’s Ana- 
lytic mbst clearly seen. Here it is that ,Schel- *• 
Hug, turning to good account the hints of 

to free the critical theory of knowledge l 
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that appearance of dogmatism which "^arose mainly 
from the way in which Kant, from historical 
causes, was led to ]>resent his theory; to connect 
the objects of perception, the schemata and the 
categories, in a more intimate way; to show the 
true dependence of the four groups of categories 
contained in Kants table, and the relation of the 
special categories of each group to one another; 
and, finally, to show the origin of that irrational 
assumption of the independence of nature on intel- 
ligence which is the characteristic mark of dog- 
matism. This part of Schelling’s work, unsatisfac- 
tory as in some ^spects it is, undoubtedly proved 
rich in suggestion to Hegel, when he came to 
develop his complete system of all the categories 
in the true order of their dependence, and to 
transform the doctrine of Kant into a self-consist- 
ent system of Absolute Idealism. 

In his characterization of perception, as the sec- 
ond stage of knowledge, Schelling Iras shown that 
what we have before us in our ordinary experi- 
ence is a system of objects in space and time, act- 
ing and reacting on each other, and containing 
among them organized beings. But while it is 
evident enough to an idealist philosophy that the 
world of nature is simply the other side of inteB 
%enc6, this insight is impossible to one who; la 
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still at the stage of perception. '^It is impossible, 
because, while inner and outer sense have become 
for him an object which he knows, no separation 
of intelligence as active from nature as something 
distinct from that activity has yet been made. 
That this opposition is, as a matter of fact, actu- 
ally made by intelligence at a certain stage in its 
progress, the existence of dogmatic systems of phi- 
losophy is there to testify. It is, then, with this 
seeming dualism of intelligence and nature that 
we are here especially concerned. The « necessary 
progress of knowledge has brought us to the point 
where that dualism can be accoi^j^d for, and par- 
tially at least exploded. 

How does it come that intelligence and nature, 
thought and reality, subject and object, seem to be 
mutually opposed? The first condition evidently is 
that 'intelligence should be able to free itself from 
its immersion in nature as an object, and to contem- ' 
plate itself as active in knowing. To this powei* of 
separating one’s self from the objective world, we 
may apply the common term abstraction. Now, in 
considering the nature of perception we found that . 
it implies a universal and a particular element; or, 
in other ' words, the belief in nature as a complete 
whole, and the limitation to specific objects of 
naiare. Corresponding to this distinction we find^ , 
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as we should rifitu rally expect, that abstract ioa is 
either partial or complete, empirical or transcends* 

p 

tal. And as the universal element in j^rception is 
implicit rather than explicit, while the particular 
element alone comes to the foreground, the elevation 
of intelligence to the stage of reflectjon natur^ly 
begins with a recognition of the relatively independ- 
ent activity of intelligence in its consciousness of 
particular or specific objects. Empirical abstraction 
therefore consists in a separation in consciousness 
from the* special objects presenting themselves in 
perception, and a concentration upon the activity 
of thought in ki^^ing those objects. Thus dualism 
is introduced into consciousness. The immediate 
identity of the act of knowledge with the object 
known is destroyed, and the act is contrasted with 
its object. The result of abstraction is therefore 
the origination in consciousness of a perception of 
the activity of thought, i.e , conception. It is evident 
that there is no propriety in asking how conceptions 
harmonize with objects, if by this is meant: How 
do conceptions which are completely independent of 
objects come to agree with them? This way of stat- 
ing the problem assumes that conceptions originate 
independently of objects, whereas a conception fitas^ 
no; existence except as an act of absiyiiction from , 
adinal <^ie0ts. There must. tken« be a kisecial^lu^Jlil^ 



Vbida conceptions and perceived objects, originatiy 
united, are ^first opposed to one another, and then 
combined. This is the act significantly called judg- 
ment (ur-theil). And as judgment, in specifying 
itself in jmrticular judgments, must take place ac- 
cording to a rule, this rule must be capable of being 
made an object of reflection. To the rule itself 

A 

Schelling gives the name employed by Kant, of a 
schema. The schema differs from the image in being 
a rule in accordance with which a determinate 
object may be produced, whereas the image only 
differs from the concrete object in not being limited 
to a definite part of space. ^ 

By empirical reflection the activity of thought in 
subsuming a perception under a rule is made an 
object of consciousness, but complete liberation from 
perception is not thereby attained. The abstraction 
is essentially relative to the perception of particular 
objects, and hence, while the activity of thought is 
raised into consciousness and distinguished fromf 
perception, there is still a reference to perception in 
'the application of the schema in judgment to a par- 
ticular object. But the same power which enables 
4>itelUgence to abstract from individual perceptioiS* 
it to abstract from all objects, and to coa- 
’ c^entrate attentiou upon the universal modes 
by whieb obj^cts ^e made possible at 
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This supreme abstraction ma}’ be called transcenden- 
tal abstraction^ the object of which is the pure con* 
ceptions or categories that constitute the fundamental 
modes of activity of intelligence as reflective. ’ And 
just as the empirical conceptions and perceived 
objects are mediated by the empirical schema, ^ the 
category is related to the world in general through 
the transcendental schema. 

Ill considering the nature of transcendental ab- 
straction, Schelling’g main aim is to avoid that 
absolute separation of thought and reality, con- 
ception and perception, which gives color to the 
dualism upon ^which dogmatism is built. Hence 
he seeks to show that the opposition of intelligence 
and nature arises from the failure to apprehend 
the abstracting ' or separative character of • reflec- 
tion. That “ perceptions without conceptions are 
blind, and conceptions without perceptions are 
empty,” he explains from the fact that perception is 
already the indissoluble unity of thought and its 
object. 'For (1) perception regarded as iudepen- 
dent of conception is the mere form of objectivity, 
not objectivity itself ; it is simply the purely in- 
definite act by which possible objects may be 
related to each other as out of each other or i^i 
. $pace. But the objective world is somethings quit0 
from mere oi^ness ; it is a 
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of subetartcos, all of'Vhich are in mutual action 
and reaction# The determination of the objective 
world thus involves those definite ways in which 
thought relates objects to each other; it implies, in 
short, as has been shown in considering the sec- 
ond stage of knowledge, the categories of relation. 
(2) Conceptions isolated from perceptions are, on 
the other hand, the mere abstraction of activity in 
general. Wlien abstraction is made from the em- 
pirical schemata — the modes which intelligence 
relates individual objects to one another — there 
irises, on the one side, conceptionless perception, or 
•;he mere form of space, and, on the other side, per- 
:eptionless conception, or the mere form of relation, 
fence the categories come to be regarded, as they 
re regarded in formal logic, merely as formal or 
abstract modes of relation. From the point of 
view of pure reflection or analysis, the categories- 
are necessarily viewed as formal determinations, 
and hence the attempt of Kant to derive them 
from the functions of judgment in formal logic. 
Now, not to mention that these functions of judg- 
ment must themselves be derived from transcenden- 
tal philosophy, it is evident that, when separated 
from tlie schematism of perception, they are no 
longer conceptions making real objects possible for 

knowledge, but mere abstract forms of thoughi 
10 
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This supreme abstraction may be called tiranscendm* 
tal abstraction^ the object of which is the pure con- 
ceptions or categories that constitute the fundamental * 
modes of activity of intelligence as reflective. ’ And 
just as the empirical conceptions and perceived 
objects are mediated by the empirical schema, SQ the 
category is related to the world in general through 
the transcendental schema. 

In considering the nature of transcendental ab- 
straction, Schelling’s main aim is to avoid that 
absolute separation of thought and reality, con- 
ception and perception, which gives color to the 
dualism upon js^hich dogmatism is built. Hence 
he seeks to show that the opposition of intelligence 
and nature arises from the failure to apprehend 
the abstracting Or separative character of . reflec- 
tion. That “ perceptions without conceptions are 
-blind, and conceptions without perceptions are 
empty,” he explains from the fact that perception is 
already the indissoluble unity of thought and its 
object. 'For (1) perception regarded as indepen- 
dent of conception is the mere form of objectivity, 
not objectivity itself ; it is simply the purely in- 
definite act by which possible objects may be 
related to each other as out of each other or 
space. But the objective world is somethings qUit^ 
iiSfer^nt from mere outness ; it is a 
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of substances, all of'lvhich are in mutual action 
and reaction. The determination of the objective 
world thus involves those definite ways in which 
thought relates objects to each other; it implies, in 
short, as has been shown in considering the sec- 
ond stage of knowledge, the categories of relation. 
(2) Conceptions isolated from perceptions are, on 
the other hand, the mere abstraction of activity in 
general. When abstraction is made from the em- 
pirical schemata — the modes which intelligence 
relates individual objects to one another — there 
arises, on the one side, conceptionless perception, or 
the mere form of space, and, on the other side, per- 
ceptionless conception, or the mere form of relation. 
Hence the categories come to be regarded, as they 
are regarded in formal logic, merely as formal or 
abstract modes of relation. From the point of 
view of pure reflection or analysis, the categories-^ 
are necessarily viewed as formal determinations, 
and hence the attempt of Kant to derive them 
from the functions of judgment in formaf logic. 
Now, not to mention that these functions of judg- 
ment must themselves be derived from transcenden- 
tal philosophy, it is evident that, when separated 
from the schematism of perception, they are no 
longer conceptions making real objects possible for 

knowledge, but mere abstract forms of thought 
10 
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Accordingly dogmatic phildlK)pby has -nfever h&m 
able to explain how it comes that conpeptions har- 
monize with "objects. When the two are absolutely 
separated, the only modes of explanation possible 
are to say, either that conceptions and objects are 
related as cause and effect, or that conceptions agree 
with objects because of a pre-established harmony 
between them. If we adopt the first view, we must 
suppose that objects produce conceptions, in which 
case conceptions can have no claim to universality 
and necessity; or that they are the formative cause 
of objects, in which case we are driven to a conclu- 
sion which is inconsistent with the facts, namely, 
that objects are formless matter. These difficulties, 
ail arise from not attending carefully to the way in 
which the distinction of conception and object origi- 
nates. Prior to the act of abstraction there is no 
such distinction: perception and its object consti- 
tute one indivisible act. The question as to the 
harmony of conception and perception is thus 
solved, the moment we see that the separation is 
due to an act of abstraction. Reflection concentrates 
itself upon the act by which an object of perception 
arises, and hence comes to oppose the conception 
the object. But the opposition is merely relative Or 
logical, not real. And as the object thus contraat^ 
mth the act is, as has s^pwn above, a . 
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product of intelligence, so also must be the act 
which is inseparably bound up with it. 

It is then at the stage of reflection that the dis- 
tinction of the unconscious and conscious production 
of intelligence is clearly seen. As conceptions are 
necessary acts of intelligence, they may be said to be 
a priori] as they are conscious acts, they seem to be 
obtained by abstraction from objects gwen inde- 
pendently of intelligence and may be termed a pos- 
teriori. The distinction is a purely relative one. 
Por philosophy all reality is a priori^ in the sense of 
)eing a manifestation of the activity of intelligence; 
rora the point of view of reflection all knowledge, 
as the product of the unconscious activity of intelli- 
gence, is a posteriori^ or empirical. To draw a broad 
line of demarcation between conceptions and percep- 
tions is utterly indefensible; the distinction exists 
only for the individual who has not gone beyond the 
stage of reflection, and is forever done away in a 
philosophy which derives knowledge from the origi- 
nal duality of self-consciousness. Schelling claims 
that this view of reflection exhibits the true nature 
of the categories shown by Kant to be implied in 
^perience. Their mechanism cannot be derived, as 
even 'Kant holds, from the purely formal functions 
Judgment. That mechanism can be explained 
pnly from the relation of the categoric to innej; 
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and outer sense. It is pointed out by Kant as a 
striking peculiarity of the dynamical’ categories — 
comprehending substance, cause and reciprocity as 
the modes of relation, and possibility, actuality and 
necessity, the forms of modality — that each has a 
correlate; while, on the other hand, the mathemati- 
cal categories of quantity and quality have no sucH 
correlates. But this is at once explained when we 
see that in the dynamical categories inner and quter 
sense are as yet unseparated, while quality and 
quantity, the mathematical categories, are connected 
respectively with the inner sense and the outer 
sense. Substance and accident, for example, is that 
mode of activity by which intelligence determines 
an object in space whose accidents are in time, 
although this distinction is not drawn by intelli- 
gence at the stage of perception. Quality again is 
the intensity of a feeling viewed as in time alone, 
and quantity the extension of an object viewed as 
only in space. Again, the fact that in each class 
there are three categories, of which the two first are 
opposed to one another, while the third is the syn- 
thesis of the other two,, proves that the mechanism 
of the categories rests upon a higher opposition^i* 
And as this higher opposition does not present itself 
the^ stand-point of reflection or analysis — since 
inalysis cannot go beyond the mere form of rela^ 
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tion — there must be an opposition which belongs to 
a higher ' sphere, or is the condition of the logical 
opposition. Moreover, this opposition runs through^ 
all the categories,, and hence there must without 
doubt be only one fundamental category. This cate- 
gory we should expect to be that of relation, since 
this is the only one which we can derive from the 
original mechanism of perception. And this ijan 
actually be proved, Apart from reflection the 
objective world is not determined by the mathemati- 
cal categories. No object, for example, is a unity in 
itself^ but only in relation to a single subject, which 
at once perceives and reflects on its perception. On 
the other hand, apart from any explicit reflection on 
the activity of thought, the objective world, to be 
known at all, must be determined in the way of 
snbstance and accident. ^ Hence the mathematical 
categories are dependent upon or presuppose the 
dynamical categories. The former can only repre- 
sent as separate that which by the latter is repre- , 
sented as united, since they belong to the inner and 
outer sense as such, and therefore only originate at 
the stage of reflection. The same conclusion may 
be reached even more simply if we consider that, in 
the original mechanism of perception, the third of 
each of the two groups of mathematical categories 
always presupposes the category of reciprocity. 
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The third category of quantity, that of toialUy^ is 
not thinkable apart from^the reciprocal activity of 
objects on one another^ nor does the third category 
of quality, that of limitation^ apply to anT individual 
object, but only to two or more objects standing to 
each other in the relation of reciprocity. The fun- 
damental categories are therefore the categories of 
relation. Those of modality only come into opera- 
tion at the stage of reflection. Possibility, actuality 
and necessity express merely a relation of the object 
to the complete faculty of knowledge (inner and 
outer sense) so that they do not determine the 
objective world in any new way. Just as the cate- 
gories of relation are the highest in actual percep- 
tion, so' the categories of modality are the highest in 
relation to knowledge as a whole. Whence it is 
evident that they do not present themselves origi- 
nally in perception. 

By following knowledge through all its phases we . 
have come back to the opposition of intelligence 
and nature, subject and object, from which theoreti- 
cal philosophy begins. By means of transcendental ^ 
abstraction the individual is capable of raising 
himself above all objects of perception, and contend- / 
plating himself as purely active ^ in relation to . 
knowledge. Still the world remains lor hirn Spniu*' ^ - 
^ing which ^ems to be independent of ^ 
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and mnst so remain until for the indiriduaf, as for 
philosophy, it is seen to be the product of intel- 
ligence itself. This insight cannot, however, be 
gained in a new act of knowledge, since the process 
of knowledge is now complete; hence, starting 
■from the free activity of intelligence, we must see 
how the ultimate problem of philosophy— the abso- 
lute identity of subject and object — fares when 
considered from the point of view of Practical Phi- 
losophy. 



CHAPTER VI. 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHV. 

"FN the theoretical part of his system, Schelling 
has shown, by a consideration of the various 
ideal phases through which knowledge may be said 
to pass, that an ultimate explanation of intelligence, 
and therefore even of knowledge, must be sought in 
the nature of Will. Intelligence, regarded as 
merely theoretical, never goes beyond the conception 
of reality as something more or less alien to itself. 
It cannot indeed be said that in knowledge we 
regard ourselves as plssively apprehending a world 
of objects, existing apart by themselves and acting 
on our intelligence in a purely external or mechani- 
cal way. Such a view is the distorted explanation 
which is put forward by the dogmatist to explain 
knowledge. Not to speak of those objections that 
have already been made against this uncritical and 
unthinkable hypothesis, it utterly fails to account* 
for the fact of intelligence as active or willing and 
as displaying its activity in a world of real objects, 
which passively submit to be moulded by it. It is 
no explanation of the consciousness of self as de- 
termining itself, or at least as apparently determia- 

IfSfi * 
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ing itself, to say that by abstracting /rom this and 
that object we become conscious of our own prac- 
tical activity, for it is just this power of abstraction 
which demands explanation. The perception of self- 
activity is therefore inexplicable, so long as we re- 
main at the point of view of knowledge. We can 
only explain the knowledge of oUr own mental 
activity as it exists for the reflective consciousness 
by supposing an absolute j^ower of self-determina- 
tion which is utterly independent of any act of 
mere knowing. Even at the highest stage of knowl- 
jdge we do not become conscious of the activity 
>f intelligence as such. All knowledge implies the 
lirection of intelligence outward upon objects, and 
lence there can be for knowledge no perception 
if intelligence as self-determining or practically 
active. Tlie self is not one of the possible objects 
of knowledge: it is not simply a part of nature, 
but a pure self-activity which is the condition of 
the knowledge of nature. It is thus evident that 
to explain intelligence as knowing we must go 
beyond it to intelligence as willing. 

Our investigation into the nature of knowledge 
has prepared us for this conclusion. As the original 
condition of knowledge we found that we had to 
assume a primary act of self-limitation by which 

n A ^ 

tha knowledge of objects was made nossible af *n 
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The fandaxne&tal proposition of idealism is that 
nothing can exist for intelligence which is not its 
own product. There can be as object of- intelli- 
gence nothing that is not in relation to intelligence, 
and intelligence can be acted upon by nothing but 
itself. To effect the transition from the sphere 
of knowledge to that of practical activity, we have 
again found ourselves compelled tor suppose that 
intelligence is free or ^elf-determined. It must 
not be supposed, howevei', that we have been mov- 
ing round in a circle without making any progress. 
The primary act of .self-consciousness or 6eif-limi- 
tation is a hypothesis which the idealist philosopher 

is compelled to assume, in order to explain the 

# 

fact of knowledge; the absolute act of abstraction, 
by which a perception of intelligence as will is 
obtained, is one that can be shown to be possible 
for intelligence itself. Hence there is a contrast 
between the original act of self-consciousness and 
the act of self-determination which is now under 
consideration. Both are indeed acts of self-de- 
termination, or the absolute origination of an 
activity which, as dependent upon nothing foreign, 
is perfectly free. There are, however^ two* points 
in which the original act by which intelligence itt 
limiting itself places an abjective world in 
lition to itself, and the act by which it raises itself 
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above all objects, outer and inner, ditfer. , In tbe 
first place, the original act of limitation does not 
enter into the consciousness of the individual as 
knowing, while the act of abstraction, by which 
intelligence contemplates itself, is not only an ac- 
tivity, but is recognised by the individual as such. 
Secondly, the first act, as not entering into explicit 
consciousness, is independent^of time, whereas the 
second act occurs at a definite point in the evolu- 
tion of self-consciousness, and is therefore in time. 
But, notwithstanding these points of contrast, self- 
determination or will manifestly lies at the basis 
of all objectivity, whether conscious or unconscious^* 
and hence will is m a peculiar sense of the very 
essence of intiftigence. Tliei« could be no knowl- 
edge at all did not intelligence determine itself to 
activity, and hence will is the condition of knowl- 
edge. The activity by which a world of objects 
is perceived, and the activity by which intelligence* 
oonsciously determines itself to action, are at bot- 
tom identical. 

So much is plain, but a difficulty arises when 
we go on to enquire into the nature of that con- 
scious Self-determination which is of the essence 
of practical intelligence. In our explanation of 
the nature of knowledge it was sufficient to point 
Dnt that there can be no objebt in relation to 
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telligence that is not actively produced by it. 
Thus we have determined the conditions of intelli- 
gence in general. But with the transition to the 
practical ’part of philosophy, a new difficulty arises. 
The innermost nature of intelligence is will, but 
‘Avill cannot be explained apart from its relation to 
specific objects. The absolute act of abstraction 
by which intelligence rises above all objects of 
knowledge is the condition of the explicit distinc- 
tion of intelligence and nature; in other words it, 
and it alone, explains how there can be any oppo- 
sition for intelligence of the active and the 
knowing self. This act as taking place in time 
demands explanation, while on the other hand as 
the supreme condition of all reali%, outer and 
inner, it apparently admits of no explanation. To 
put the matter in a form that will probably be 
more easily intelligible: in willing I contrast my- 
self as purely self-determined with myself as ac- 
tively knowing objects, and, thus contemplating 
myself as raised above all particular perceptions, 
I set before myself an object as an ideal which I 
am freely to realise. But if all reality is produced 
by intelligence, how does it come that in willing 
I am determined to a certain specific object? How 
^is the apparent limitation of my will to be ac- 
eounted for? Just as in sensation, the first staofA 
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of knowledge, intelligence found itself limited, so 
here the beginning of will' seems to imply that 
intelligence finds itself determined in relation to 
certain definite objects which it seeks to realize. 

In answering this question, Schelling, in substan- 
tial agreement with Fichte, finds the explanation, aU 
once of the fact that there are a number of finite 
intelligences, and that for each of these there is a 
world which is not only external, in the sense of 
being in space, but also as being independent of 
each finite intelligence as such, in the peculiar char- 
acter of will as determining intelligence to Individ* 
iiality. For mere knowledge there can be no con- 
sciousness* either of a world of finite intelligences 
or of a worM of objects independent of any one 
of these intelligences. There can be no such con- 
sciousness, because, prior to explicit self-conscious- 
ness, intelligence has made no separation between 
itself and objects, but contemplates its own laws in 
the world that immediately presents itself, as in a 
mirror. Will, however, as the determination of in- 
telligence in a specific way — in other words, as the 
consciousness by the individual of his own free 
activity — explicitly bfings up the problem: how do 
I become conscious of my own self-activity as 
limited or determined? The solution of this *prob- 
lem is briefly as follows. Thp 
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asstimes tlmt we first hare a knowledge of* otheir 
finite intelligences besides our own, and thal tto 
limitation of the will of each is explained by their 
mutual action and reaction. Inherited disposition, 
education and the force of circumstances make the 
individual what he is, and explain why be acts.as he 
does. Such an explanation the idealist cannot possi- 
bly accept. Assuming the existence of independent 
intelligences, which is the very thing to be ex- 
plained, dogmatism virtually denies all will or indi- 
viduality by asserting that it is absolutely deter- 
mined by something external to itself. It need not 
be said that such a denial is of all absurdities the 
most absurd, since it makes not only practical 
activity but even knowledge impossible. We must 
therefore in explaining the limitation of intelli- 
gence proceed in exactly the reverse way. As noth- 
Mig can be known for me which is out of relation 
to my thinking activity, so nothing can be done by 
me which is out of relation to my practical activity. 
No other intelligence, human or divine, can act 
upon me except in so far as I act on myseif. 
How, then, (1) do I know that there are other intel- 
ligences besides . myself ? anfl how (2) can I be 
said in any sense to be acted upon by them? €f 
th^e Jtwo questions can be satisfactorily answered, 
we shall have explained how^ it is that I. as an 
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individual, am free and yet limited in my trm 
activity. (1) The answer to the first question is. 
implied in the fact that in’ willing I find mys^f 
limited to certain specific ends. In the conscious- 
ness of that limitation I become conscious of my- 
self as an individual and hence of other individ- 
uals as in relation to me. I cannot determine 
myself or will without being* conscious of myself, < 
and I cannot be* conscious of /myself except in rela- 
tion to other selves. The consciousness therefore of 
myself as limited implies the correlative conscious- 
ness of the activity of other selves. (2) But this 
consciousness of self-limitation must not be con- 
founded with any supposed consciousness of the 
direct activity of other intelligent beings upon me. 
There can be no such activity, simply because no in- 
telligence can, so to speak, go out of itself to act 
upon another intelligence. This, however, does not 
hinder that there should be an indirect relation of 
different intelligences to one another, a relation 
which, after Leibnitz, we may call a “ pre-established 
harmony.” The world of nature as I know it, 
exists only in relation to my knowledge; it has no 
independent existence of its own. But this is not 
incompatible with the recognition that to other 
intelligences the world is in its essence the same as" 
it is to me. What this common world is, may be 
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seen if we abstract from the peculiarities of mjrself 
as an individual. The world of nature is thus for 
each finitp intelligence the same in its broad out- 
lines. For all it is a world of objects in space and 
time, acting and reacting on each , other, and form- 
ing an organic unity or system. But ]>€si4e's this 
common world, there is for each individual a con- 
sciousness of his own acts, and a representation of 
the acts of others. Thus others can act upon ii^ 
only in and through my representations of their acts: 
their action is not direct but indirect; it does not 
compel but only limits me. This limitation is 
therefore compatible with my freedom, while yet it 
explains the fact of my limitation as an individual. 
I cannot be conscious of myself as an individuai 
among other individuals unless there is a common 
world of ich presents itself as the same 

to us all. Moreover, my individuality must be con- 
stituted through the limitations under which I am 
placed by the represented activity of the individ- 
uality of other individuals. Hence the correlativity 
of the natural talent or capacities which I possess, 
and the process of education to which I am sub- 
jected by the indirect influence of others upon me. 
Education in the widest sense is the continuous 
action of one intelligence on another. The begin* 
ling of actual volition as the starting-point of free 
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and conscious acts can only bo explained when we 
contemplate, not isolated intelligence, but the com- 
munity of intelligences as constituting the histori- 
cal life of man. 

It has now to be added that the knowledge of 
nature as objective or independent of individual 
consciousness, is explicable solely from the nature 
of practical intelligence. Knowledge, of itself, is 
merely the presentation of objects in space and 
time; the origination for intelligence of inde- 
pendent realities is due to will. That there are 
such realities can only mean that nature exists 
even when it is not perceived by me, not that it 
exists as a thing in itself. The only objectivity 
which the world can have for the ipdividual con- 
sists in its being perceived by other individuals. 
The pre-established harmony between the repre- 
sentations of different individuals, which we have 
shown to be implied in the consciousness of the 
individual as self-determined, is therefore the only 
condition under which the world can become ob- 
jective for the individual. “ For the individual 
other intelligences aro as it were the bearers of 
the universe, and there are as many indestructible 
mirrors of the objective world as there are intelli- 
gences.” A single individual alone by himself 
would not only not become conscious of his own 
‘ 11 
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freedom, but he would not even become consdoixi 
of an objective world. Will or self-determina- 
tion is the necessary condition of our perception 
of the world of nature as we know it. . 

It has been shown that in intelligence as will 
is to be found the explanation of intelligence as 
knowing; that the individual only knows himself 
as individual in relation to other self-conscious 
beings; and that the independence or objectivity 
of nature, in the only sense in which it can be 
admitted by a consistent idealism, consists in its 
relations to other intelligences. What has now 
to be considered is the exact nature of will or 
practical intelligence. The first point to which 
Schelling directs his attention is the relation of 
will to tjie external world. By a free act of 
self-determination intelligence raises itself entirely 
above the world of knowable or perceptible objects. 
This act can become the object of explicit conscious- 
mess only if it is directed upon some definite object 
of perception, which shall serve as the visible expres- 
sion of it. Pure self-determination, in oth^r words, 
is thinkable only in contrast to some object pre- 
sented in perception, and only so can it be trans- 
lated into an actual volition. The act of volition^ 
however, cannot be absolutely identical with ibe- 
object df perception, for in that case it would ife * 
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perception; the act and the object must reniain 
distinct from each other. As we saw in consider- 
ing the reflective stage of knowledge, an act taken 
by itself is a conception or function of thought. 
To say, therefore, that the function and the object 
afe distinct^ is to say that the latter is external to 
the former; or, what is virtually the same thing, 
that an object is external for me just because my 
will is determined in relation to it. 

This peculiarity of will, that it is always dire*cted 
upon an object external to itself, gives rise to a 
contradiction which must be solved. On the one 
hand, I am conscious of my freedom as pure self- 
activity or infinite, while on the other hand that 
self-activity can only manifest itself as in relation 
to a definite, object, or as finite; how, then, can 
the infinity of will be reconciled with its seeming 
finitude? Will does not destroy the productive ac- 
tivity of perception, and hence, as having a world 
opposed to it, it cannot but seem to be limited; 
the two spheres touch, but the one is outside of 
the other. In willing I am free; in the compulsion 
to accept the world of objects as it presents itself 
my perception I am apparently necessitated or 
limited. ' It results from this contradiction that 
|her©-bin§t be an activity which floats between the 
ilifele aud the finite, the object of which must be' 
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in one aspect unlimited, and in another asp« V 
limited. This activity, which was by Kant call(|*' 
reason, and by Schelling is named imagination, ( 
neither purely theoretical nor purely practical, buJ 
is the mediator between the two. The product] 
of this activity are ideas^ which must be carefnllj 
distinguished from the conceptions of the under] 
standing. The understanding is an activity whicij 
manifests itself only in the determination of specific^ 
objects of perception, and hence it is a finite or 
limited activity. Imagination is at once finite and 
infinite. If therefore we assimilate an idea to a 
conception, we destroy the infinite aspect of the 
former, and the result, as Kant has clearly shown, 
is a series of contradictions or antinomies. This 
free self-activity or will is finite when viewed inj 
relation' to a particular object which is willed, but] 
viewed as self-activity, it is infinite or capable oi 
transcending all finite objects of volition. ThJ 
source of antinomy is therefore where Kant placed^ 
it, viz.: in the limitation of the infinite activity of| 
freedom to limited objects. When we reflect or 
the relation of an idea to a definite object, wc 
may say that it is finite; when we reflect on 
activity itself, we see that it is infinite; and thifc^ 
just means that the object of an idea is neithei| 
the pne nor the other, but both in one. ^ \ 
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willing, a transition must l^e made from tli« - 
to a determinate object — a transition i. e. in 
tight, not in reality. Hence the idea of an 
ct that is neither finite nor infinite, but is 
aply the transition from the one to the other, 
[implies an ideal^ which is a mediating element 
aring the same relation to action as the schema 
conception. By means of this ideal there arises 
^or intelligence an opposition between the real or 
sternal world as given in perception, and the 
bject which is set up by the idealizing activity. 
Phis opposition takes the form of impulse^ which, 
^s a state of feeling, implies like all feelings a 
ontradiction that demands solution. This felt con- 
radiction is the c9ndition of that free activity 
^hich intelligence without reflection seeks to tran- 
end. Thus will is directed outwardly by means 
bf impulse, and this impulse arises immediately 
[from the contradiction between the idealizing and 
the perceptive self, the object aimed at being the 
f restoration of that self-identity which, has been 
|destroyed. 

How, then, we have to ask, does this impulse lead 
I to the transition from the mere idea of an object to 
its actual realization by will? How can a free act 
determine anything in the real ©r objective world? 

^ From the explanation of the nature of the idea,, it 









’ will be readily andeisiood that it fUaiM iiei^r 
ized, bat consists in the eontinaal transcend^^'^' 
the limits ih which intelligence in acting finds itsllf 
placed. The ideal, on the other hand, as the specific' 
determination of the idea, is continually being 
realized at» each stage of action; it is simply the 
particular .limited end set before intelligence by 
itself. The realization of the ideal leaves the idea 
unrealized, and hence the consciousness of freedom 
as thp persistence of self-consciousness is made pos- 
sible. In free activity there is a succession of per- 
ceptions, but the succession is related as means and 
end, not as cause and effect. Now it must be re- 
membered that to transcendental idealism the object- 
ive world is not a thing- in-itself, but is the system 
of perceptions in which intelligence manifests its 
own laws. To say that a change takes *place in the 
objective world, is simply to say that a change occurs 
in my perceptions. The deitiand that something 
should be determined in the objective world, there- 
fore means that by a free act in me something should 
be determined in iny external perception. That my 
free activity has causality thus means that I perceive 
it as having causality. Now the distinction between 
intelligence and will is a merely relative one, for 


there must be a point of view from which they ar^ 
identical. The distinction is one made by our 



exiei*Att re&otiion* In inMligeiWje itself ^ f 
wM^ aets and the I whidfc knowa are one and the 
same; the distinction is merely that the I as, will is . 
an object to itself, while the I as knowing is nqt;?^ 
this in fact is the sole reason why we oppose the one 
to the other. The self which percei^s is the same ' 
as the' self which acts, the difference being that the 
former simply perceives, v»iiile the latter perceives 
itself as perceiving. It is in this explicit subject- 
objectivity that the relative distinction o£ intelli- 
gence and will consists; otherwise, the active self 
would appear simply as knowing. Conversely, the 
self knows itself as active in perception only be- 
cause it not only perceives, but contemplates itself 
as perceiving. The- question, therefore, is not how 
the self as acting comes into contact with the self as - 
thinking 'the outer world. There could be no ex^ 
terlial perception, were there no internal actii?ity of 
the self. My activity in forming an object must^at 
the same time be a perception, and conversely, my 
perception must be an activity. That this is not at 
once apparent arises from the nature of perception, 
which is not, taken by itself, a perceiving but a per- 
ceived; hence the self which is still at the phenom- 
enal point of view is not aware of the identity of the 
perceiving and the acting self. The change which fol- 
lows from a free act in the outer world must be in 
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conformity with the laws of productive perception, 
and as if freedom had no share in it. Productive 
perception acts as if it were completely isolated, 
and produces in accordance with its own laws what 
follows as a change. The reason why perception 
does not here present itself as an activity, is that 
the ideal activity, conception or function is opposed 
to the object instead of being united with it. But 
that the conception or activity precedes the object, 
is a matter of appearance. And if the conception 
does not really precede the object, the only objective 
is the self as actively perceiving. Just, therefore, 
as it might be said, that when I believed I was per- 
ceiving I was properly acting, so it can now be said 
that when I believe I am acting on the outer world I 
am properly perceiving. Everything which appears 
in action as outside of the perceiving self belongs 
only to the appearance of the sole objective, the per- 
ceiving self ; and conversely, when we abstract 
from the active self everything which belongs to the 
appearance, nothing remains but the perception.* 

This may be put in another way. Transcen- 
dental idealism has shown that there is not, as 
is commonly supposed, any transition from the 
objective world of nature to the subjective world 

♦ What Scbelling'iB here attempting to show is that in every vdTl. 
tion proper there Is an element of perception implied. When I wii| 
to raise my arm (to take a very simple case) the volition Is a UttniKlM, 
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of mind, but that the objective world is simply 
the subjective which has become an object to itself. 
A similar difficulty arises when we endeavor to 
explain action. For in action there seems to be 
a transition from the subjective to the objective 
world; in every act a conception is freely drawn, 
which is to pass over into a world of nature ap- 
parently independent of us, and yet really relative 
to us. How, then, is the seeming -transition to 
be explained consistently with the fundamental 
principle of idealism? Only on the supposition 
that the world of nature becomes objective for me 
by means of action. That we act freely or inde- 
pendently of all external action upon us of an 
independent world of nature, and that the world 
is in some sense independent of us — these two 
propositions must be synthetically united. Now, 
if‘ the world is simply our perception, the world 
will become objective for us when our perception 
becomes objective. Hence it will be readily under- 
stood how it can be said, that “ what appears to us 
as an act on the outer world is from the idealistic 
point of view simply a' developed perception.'” Any 
change which is produced in the outer world by 
an act of mine is, looked at in itself, a perception 
like every other perceiDtion. The perception is here 
the objeotive; that which lies at the basis of the 
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phenomenon, that which in the perception belongs 
to the phenomenon, is the act on a sensible world 
thought as independent. Objectively or really there 
is no transition from the subject to the object, just 
as little as there is a transition from the object to 
the subject. The point here is simply that I can- 
not appear to myself as perceiving without perceiv- 
ing a subjective as passing over into an objective. 
The only difficulty then is to explain how the change 
of that which objectively is perception, into an act 
as it presents itself phenomenally, can, be made. 
This may be explained by an illustration. Suppose 
that by my causality a change occurs in the outer 
world. If we reflect merely on the fact of this 
change, we must certainly say that I produce the 
change, since there is for me nothing in the outer 
world at all which is not due to my productive 
activity. This production of a change, so far as 
it is a perception — and in reality it is nothing 
else — is not preceded by any conception of change, 
But if I niake the act of producing the change an 
object of reflection, the conception of change must 
precede the change. The object which here is to 
appear is the act of production itself* In actual 
production no conception prec^es the perception; 
the nrecedence. is nurelv ideal, nr exiRtc nnlis- fni* 
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ihe self as perceiving itself; in other words; it iis 
only an appearance. 

• From what has been said it evidently follows that 
all action must take place in accordance with the 
laws of nature. Hence I cannot know myself as 
acting except by the mediation of matter, and more 
particularly of that part of matter which I recog- 
nize as identical with myself, viz: my own organ- 
ism. And tlie impulse which we have seen to be 
the cause .of action must also appear as §l natural 
impulse^ acting irrespectively of my freedom and 
apparently compelling me to act by the pain of 
want. So also the change in the outer world, in 
which action consists, must appear as the conse- 
quence of all the external conditions which make 
it possible. The inevitable conclusion seenis to be 
that I am not free at all, but under the compulsion 
of material law. If freedom is to be saved there 
must, therefore,' be some other conception of will 
than that of an action upon the external world. 

' Will is something more than this: its distinctive 
characteristic in fact is. not to be found in the 
determination of an external object by action, but 
in pure self-determination, or the self as determin- 
ing itself. It is in the ideal activity, as directed' 
upon the pure Ego, that the nature of will becomoa 
known. This pure self-determination conatj^tejs 
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the common essence in which all intelligences are 
identical. Self-determination is the primary con- 
dition of all consciousness. The activity by which* 
the self becomes an explicit object of intelligence 
cannot be deduced theoretically, but only by a 
postulate^ i.e., by a demand to act. The self ought 
to will nothing but its own self-determination. 
This “categorical imperative” is the moral law 
which commands us, in Kant’s words, to “ will 
only that which all intelligences are capable of 
willing.” As that which all intelligences can will 
is pure self-determination or autonomy, it is by 
the moral law that the self as such becomes its 
own object. That law does not apply to me as 
a particular individual, but only to me as intel- 
ligence in general — to that which is objective or 
eternal in me. But the moral law must not re- 
main as a pure idea, but must be realised by the 
individual in the sphere of nature; it must, in 
other words, be brought into relation to natural 
impulse, which of itself works blindly like pro- 
ductive perception. The object of this impulse is 
in the widest sense happiness. As natural im- 
pulse there can be no command to be happy, for 
that which takes place according to a law of na- 
ture needs not to be commanded. 

The immediate activity whose object is pure seif- 
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determination can only come into consciotisness as 
the opposite of that merely natural impulse which 
is blindly directed on an external object. But both 
activities — that which is commanded by pure will, 
and that which is prompted by natural impulse — 
must present themselves in consciousness as equally 
possible. This opposition is therefore the condition 
under which alone the absolute act of will can be- 

I 

come an object to the self ; it is that which makes 
volition possible, and hence volition is* not the 
original act of will itself, but the manifestation of 
absolute will in the act of freedom which has be- 
come an object for the self. Of will as absolute we 
cannot say that it is either free or not free, since it 
can only act according to the law of its own nature; 
but as volition, presenting itself as independent of 
something foreign to itself, we can say that the self 
as empirical may be free. Freedom thus consists in 
independence on natural^ impulse, or identification 
with the moral law as a categorical imperative. 
Thus, without directly intending it, we have solved 
the problem of transcendental freedom. The ques- 
tion of freedom has no bearing on the absolute 
Ego, which cannot but be pure self-determina- 
tion, but only upon the empirical Ego ; and hence 
it is only as empirical that the will can be said to be 
free. The ’will "in so far as it is absolute is lifted 
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above freedom ; it is not subject to Ifiw, but is itself 
the source of all law. Only as it manifests itself 
does it appear as volition, and this manifestation of 
the absolute will is freedom in the proper sense of 
the term. And since the self in its free action 
must contemplate itself to infinity as absolute will, 
and in its innermost nature is nothing other than 
^this contemplation of absolute will, the roanifes* 
tation of it is as certain and undoubted as is the 
reality of the self. Conversely, volition can only 
be conceived as the phenomenal appearance of an 
absolute will under the limits of finitude, and 
hence it is a perpetual revelation of the absolute 
will in us. And as the moral law and volition 
are equally essential conditions of self-conscious- 
ness, intelligence in its practical activity as will 
has come to have before it a world which it dis- 
tinguishes from itself, and which it yet contemplates 
as determined by itself. 

To complete the practical part of Transcendental 
Philosophy it only remains to show the bearing 
of the conception of freedom which has just been 
set forth upon the conception of rights, the state 
and history. 

We have seen that impulse, the activity of the ; 
self as tending outward, and ^elf-determination or 
he^tion of self upon itself, are contrary to 
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other, and jnust yet be harmonised in the free 
action of the individual man. Whaty then, is the 
exact relation of these two contrary activities? It 
is manifest that the pure will can never become 
an object for the self except in relation to an 
external object, which, however, has no indepen- 
dent reality, but is simply the medium in which 
pure will expresses or realizes itself. Happiness, 
when exactly analysed, is the identity or har- 
mony of the pure will with that which is* inde- 
pendent of it. In other words, happiness can 
only be truly realized when natural impulse and 
the moral law are coincident. A happiness con- 
sisting in the idealization of mere natural impulse 
is a dream, and not less a happiness which is pure 
self-determination apart from impulse. A finite 
being cannot make the mere form of morality his 
end, and just as little is the end mere impulsef 
the true end or highest good is self-realization in 
the real or objective world, or pure will as 
dominant in the realm of nature. The reciprocal 
action of individuals through the outer world 
must not be a matter of pure caprice or accident, 
but must be controlled by inviolable law, so that 

‘ ’ ' II, 

notie may destroy the possibility of free self-real- 
’iWtiQB in another. Such^a law cannot direcHy 
the freedom of* the individual^ nor cai?, ijt^ 
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apply to pure will; it can only be a limitatioir of 
natural impulse. The outer world paust be so 
organized as to cause an impulse which transcends 
its proper limit to act against itself; and this 
self- adjustment of impulse must receive the sanc- 
tion of all rational beings. Now, such a law is 
not to be found in the world of nature as such, 
which is perfectly indifferent to the actions of men, 
but only in the world of rational beings. But a 
law which is for human action what the law of 
causality is for external events, is the law of 
justice^ which is as inexorable as the laws of na- 
ture, and which therefore, as perfectly distinct 
from the law of morality, is an object, not of 
practical, but of theoretical philosophy. The law 
of justice is a sort of second nature set above the 
first, under which free beings must be placed in 
the interest of the freedom of each. It is the 
natural mechanism by which they can be thought 
as in mutual action and reaction. The purely 
mechanical or inevitable character of the law of 

justice is proved by experience, which shows that 

* 

any attempt to identify it with morality leads to 
despotism in its most terrible form. Now, if this 
law of right is the necessary condition of the 1*614* 
ization of freedom in^ the outer world, it is 9l| 
great importance to determine fhow ii 



originating iiidependently of the 
the individual. Manifestly men mtist have ^ been 
driven to establish it, without any clear conscious- 
ness on their part, by the promptings of their im- 
mediate needs and as a reaction against violence; 
and it must be gradually modified in accordance 
with the stage of culture at which the nation to 
which they belong may have arrived. Hence the 
perpetual modification of the law under the stress 
of circumstances. To secure the highest foVm of 
consciousness in each individual state, there ought, 
as Kant contended, to be a subordination of all 
states to a common law of justice, administered 
by an areopagus of nations. 

The gradual realization of law is the substance 
of history. Here we re-enter the sphere of prac- 
tical philosophy, since history exhibits the develop- 
ment of human freedom, as the philosophy of 
nature is an account of the evolution of external 
existence. The idea of history is the special prob- 
lem of the philosophy of history. There is, strictly 
. speaking, no theory of history, for a theory implies 
/.rigid conformity to a law, from tlie comprehension 
' ^ which events can be determined in advance. 
41 icpnformity to law as is found in nature 
obtaiti in history, wjiich is the prOduet bf 
sAt the ^me time there eoutd be no 
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philosophy of history, if history were the mere 
expression of lawless caprice, and hence it must be 
shown how will and law are in it united. The 
peculiarity of historical development is that its var- 
ious stages are not fixed in a goal which is attained 
once for all, but that it is an eternal progress. 
Individuals and generations pass away, but the 
race of man remains; each epoch is the condition of 
a higher epoch, which includes and transcends the 
one fliat has gone before. History is thus a con- 
tinual advance toward a pre-deterniined goal, an 
advance which is realized in and through the will of 
individuals and yet in spite of the free play of 
individual caprice. That ideal goal is not culture 
or science, but a perfect state, of which all men 
shall be citizens; and to this goal the race is contin- 
ually approaching. History is thus the realization 
of freedom through necessity. Necessity and free- 
dom are related as unconscious* and conscious 
actipn. Such necessity rules over our free acts, and 
hence there arises what we do nbt consciously pro- 
pose to ourselves, or even the opposite of that 
which we intended. This necessity is more potent 
than our human freedom, and prevails in spite of 
it. Not only tragic art, but all high deeds^ 
upon the belief in something higher than 
How^ should we will anvthinff crreat or vveis 



we not assured that it must fbllow, however mea 
may strive against it? The power of such a belief^ 
is rooted in the conviction of the impotence of any 
man or of all men to fight against the progress of 
the race toward its ideal goal. Such an order of 
things is not the inoraCl order of the world, which 
is dependent upon freedom and* can be made a 
conscious end, but is something absolutely objective, 
moving the will in its deepest depths and giving us 
security that the highest ends will be realized. 
Such security is a delusion, unless there is a power 
which serves as the foundation and the goal of 
all human development, and which converts even 
the follies and^ crimes of men into means for its 
own ^nds. This complete synthesis of all acts is 
the absolute. In the absolute or unconditioned 
there is no opposition of freedom and necessity, of 
conscious and unconscious action, but perfect unity 
or “ absolute identity.” This unity of all the 
phases' of human development as lying at^the 
foundation of all consciousness, is the “ eternally 
unconscious,’^ which can never be an object of 
knowledge, but is an object only of belief, and 
the eternal presupposition of all action. 

The more man progresses the more apparent 
bflrcdmes the identity of freedom and law, and iJbe 
the disturbanoes and; aberrations of ^ 
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individual caprice. Hence the hiltory of ihe ^ojrll 
,is a continuous unfolding of the absolute, ** the pro- 
gressive proof of the existence of God.” God is not 
a personal or purely objective being, but the gradual 
revelation of the divine in man. That revelation 
can never be complete, for then all development and 
with it the manifestation of freedom would come to 
an end. The world is a divine poem, and history 
a drama in which individuals are not merely actors 
but authors; but it is otie spirit which informs all 
and directs the confused play of individuality to a 
rational development. There are three periods in 
the evolution of the absolute. In the first or tragi- 
cal period, the ruling power is fate,^which destroys 
unconsciously the greatest and grandest ; i^ the 
second period, beginning with the spread of the 
Roman Republic, the absolute appears as nature or 
conformity to external law; in the third period, 
which has not yet come and the time of whose 
adv^t we cannot forestall, it wil} become etident 
that even the two former periods were really the 
imperfect manifestation of Providence or God. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TELEOLOGY AND ART. 

rriO complete the edifice of Transcendental Ideal- 
ism, it only remains to lay the cope-stone. So 
fair Schelling has in his exposition done little more 
than connect together in systematic unity the 
various thoughts which with the powerful aid of 
Fichte he had put into shape in his earlier wri^ngs. 
And it is 'significant that the freshest part of his 
treatise is the conclusion of the practical philoso- 
phy, in which with rapid hand he sketches out the 
"plan of a philosophy of history to be filled in after- 
ward ; for it is here that there first emerges into 
clear and definite outline the idea of the absolute 
as a s^mthesis of necessity and freedom which is 
realised in the incarnate poem of human, his- 
tory. It was but natural therefore that Schel- 
ling should seek to show how that unity ^of^he 
unconscious and conscious, which unrolls itself be- 
fore the eyes of the philosopher in the large move- 
ip.ents of history, should become a part of the 
;i|^tual felf-conscious life of the individual intelU- 
^ad0. It is not enough that the absolute sl^ould 
iteelf to the abstract vision of the phil<j 30 pT 



pber in an objective way, but it must rfepSBat itielf 
in the concrete consciousness of man. In what 
phase of mind, then, is self-consciousness in its full- 
est sense realized? To Fichte a final answer 
seemed to be implied in the nature of intelligence 
as realizing itself in action, and building up around 
it an objective world; but, dissatisfied with the 
dualism of nature and action, theoretical and prac- 
tical intelligence, which this explanation does^not 
perfectly resolve, Schelling seeks for a still more 
intimate union. It is usual to say that the solu- 
tion he was led to propose was due to his close 
personal connection with the romanticists. And 
no doubt the exaggerated importance which, as we 
shall immediately see, Schelling attached to art, 
was in some measure due to this cause. But here, 
as in other cases, the main source of his inspiration 
came from his intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Kant, and more particularly with thq 

Critique of Judgment, the work in which Kant 
♦ ‘ 

endeavors to transcend the dualism from which he 
started. The connection between Schelling ^d 
Kant is here peculiarly close, for in both the imma- 
nent teleology of organic life and the conscious 
teleology of art are brought into relation with pne 
another. It must not be supposed, howeter, that 
^heHing has simply* appropriated the 



i^eory without assimilation or change: here as 
always he adapts it to the new point of view arising 
from a denial of the absolute limitation of intelli- 
gence by something not itself, and from the persistr 
ent effort to exhibit intelligence as a living process 
or development. 

1. All action must be conceived as an original 
union of freedom and necessity, consciousness and 
unconsciousness, as is sht)wn by the fact that the 
action at once of the individual and the ^ace is 
free and yet must conforn^ to the laws of nature. 
In our immediate consciousness it is we who act, 
but objectively it is rather something else through 
us. This something else is the unconscious, 
which must be shown to be identical with the con- 
scious in us. Intelligence must not only he the 
identity of necessity and freedom, but it must con- 
sciously perceive that identity as its own product; 
or, in Schelling’s phraseology, “ It has to be ex- 
plained how the I can itself become conscious of 
the original harmony of subject and object.” ^ And 
as that barmofiy can only consist in the reconcilia- 
tion of mechanical or natural law with the con- 
ception of a first cause, the product of necessity 
^nd freedom must exhibit the adaptation of means 
to ends, or at least the appearance of such adapta- 
, tion. Is there any object of perception which com% 
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bines those two characteristics? liiere is. Otga^"* 
isms are at once under the invincible sway of 
mechanical law, and are inexplicable apart from 
the idea of final cause. It is true that we have no 
right to say that they have been originated by an 
intelligence externally constructing them after a 
pre-existing pattern or idea, but it is equally true 

that their characteristic difference from other oh- 

#* 

jects of perception is utterly inexplicable on^merely 
mechanical principles. Neither the explanation of 
hylicism nor of conscious teleology will bear ex- 
amination. Both fail to account for the uncon- 
scious development of organic beings. The former 
is driven to suppose that matter is itself conscious 
intelligence, the latter that it is acted upon ex- 
ternally by an infelligence distinct and separate 
from it. Either supposition, it need hardly be 
said, is fatal to the explanation of organized ex- 
istence. The first leads to a dogmatic hylicism 
which is essentially absurd and self-contradictory, 
the second regards organisms as artificial products 
and entirely fails to account for their possibility. 
The only theory which avoids the imperfection 
both views is that which, recognizing that mattejr ; 
is no independent reality or thing-in-itself, ^bn| j 
the unconscious product of intelligence as 
tiye, accounts for the appeara^co of 








organisms from the fact that they are pt^ 


4uct of an intelligence which acts according to 
its own necessary laws, and therefore exhibits in 
its unconscious products that finality which is .the 
characteristic of conscious or free activity. Hence 
it is that organisms are under the dominion of 
natural law — which is really the law given by in- 
telligence to itself — and yet appear to be formed 
by conscious purpose. An organized being is pro- 
duced by the natural law of blind mechanism, 
and yet the product in its structure and functions 
displays the character of adaptation to an end. 
An organism cannot be explained by teleology, it 
cannot be known without it; the teleological ex- 
planation is inadmissible, the teleological percep- 
tion is necessary. In organic beings, therefore, we 
Jhaye. objectively the fusion of consciousness and 
unconsciousness, of freedom and necessity. Hence 
it is that, so far as perception goes, intelligence 
finds in organized existence that identity of the 
unconscious and conscious, mechanism and tele- 
olc^, of which it was in search. In life we have 
outwardly, or in the product, that which intelli- 
gence is inwardly, or as productive. Our next 
must therefore be to find in intelligence 
^elf th^ explicit consciousness* of that unity. This 



finds in Art. 

> 





; 

2« In the acoonnt of the in^manoi^t toleology 
of organized nature Scheliing differs from Kant * 
mainly in explaining the union of mechanism and 
teleology, in accordance with the central principle 
of his philosophy, as the product of the unconscious 
operation of intelligence in the individual, while 
*^Kant rather regarded the union as the form in 
which we, from our limited human point of view, 
are compelled to represent to ourselves a form of 
existence that might after all be explicable on 
purely mechanical principles, were our intelli- 
gence one that contemplated things as a whole 
and not merely in part. The distinction between 
master and pupil is, in short, that the former is 
haunted by the shadow projected from the dualism 
of human and divine intelligence, and hence is 
unable to say with any certainty that the mode 
in which existence manifests itself to us is any- 
thing but a sensible symbol of existence as it 
truly is; while the latter is firmly convinced that 
the explanation of reality given by philosophy can- 
not be set aside by any hypothesis of an intel- 
ligence essentially different from ours, an intelli- 
gence which ex hypothesi is transcendent or un- 
real. At the same time Scheliing, as we sball 
see mm*e fully hereafter, does not really lay the 
spectre ‘of dualism, but reintroduces it in the form 



cf tE© unoomcious; for the mncojiscioas ” ifil 
bottom that which is past finding out, m a very 
literal sense. ^ 

The difference between Kant and Schell ing in 
their views of art is similar to that implicit i^ 
their divergent explanation of organic nature. 
Here also Schelling finds an explanation of the* 
original production of reality, where Kant sees 
nothing but such a revelation of the divine as 
is possible for limited human intelligence.. Every 
real work of art is, according to Schelling, a prod- 
’uct of free and conscious activity; and yet it 
is impossible to explain its characteristic quality 
without reference to the necessary or uncon- 
scious element which it contains, and which sep- 
arates it foto ccelo from what Aristotle distin- 
guishes as the productive arts. The artist does 
indeed f3ut forth a conscious activity in shaping 
the materials at his command into forms of grace 
and beauty, but this purely technical skill is widely 
different from the poetic activity itself. Let the 
. creative, power be absent, and the product is desti- 
tute of life. The “ maker " is under the sway of 
his genius, that wonderful faculty which is some- 
^^imes found in scientific activity, but which is 
always manifest in every genuine work of art. 
<}emu6 is thus for aesthetics what intelligence is 



for tbe philosopher,^ the supreme wl^ 

never itself becomes an object of definite consemnsr 
ness,^but is the cause of all that is objective. 

There is a marked contrast between the jprod^ 
nets of art and the organized products of nature^ 


In both there is an immediate union of fre^ 
dom and necessity; but in organisms the activity 
of intelligence as productive is hidden or urn 
conscious, and hence the adaptation of means to 
ends presents itself only in the products, while 
in art it'^is the productive activity' which is con- 
scious, and the product which contains tbe ele- 
ment of unconsciousness, Thf fundamental char- 
acter of every genuine work of art is its uncon- 
scious infinity. The artist builds better than he 
knows, and by a divine instinct expresses that which 
is but half revealed to himself, and which is not 
capable of being grasped by the finite understand- 
ing. This contradiction of the finite and the in- 
finite is for the artist an inexplicable feeling, which 
will not let him rest until he has found for it an 


external form, whereupon there supervenes an in* 
finite satisfaction, which is the subjective expres- * 
sipn of perfect objective harmony. This union of 
necessity and freedom is tbeHource of beauty whiob^ 
as the realization of the infinite iin the 
the fundamental character of artistic pro#yfe!f 
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me, utility, morality, orjscienoe. ■ ' 

In art intelligence for the first time becomes self- 
conscious in the fullest sense of the term. Philoso- 
phy does indeed show that nature and history are 
the unconscious products of intelligence, but, as 
being merely an abstract picture of reality, it is 
not an actual unity of consciousness and unconscious- 
ness. It is only in art that the activity of intelli- 
gence, which appears as a phenomenon beyond con- 
sciousness, comes explicitly within consciousness. At 
every point of our enquiry into the nature of intel- 
ligence we have been compelled to suppose a pri- 
mary limitation of the essential infinity of intelli- 
gence, but only when we reach the realm of art 
does intelligence discern the actual union of its 
opposite activities. Here, therefore, we have at 

last reached the goal toward which intelligence 

¥- 

has been slowly moving by successive steps. Art 
is the true organon of philosophy. Nature and 
history are no longef for the artist, as are action 
and thought for the philosopher, an ideal world 
wlijcK presents itself under continual limitations, 
but they are forever reconciled. Thus our systeiE 
completed, 'fhe intellectual perceptioij with 
which" we began, has become an explicit object of,: 
BBSthetic perception, a perception which does hok 
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merely contemplate th» world like theot^etiea} ' ila> 
telligence, or order it like practical intelligenoe, 
bnt produces or creates it.' 



CHAPTER vni. 

THE SYSTE3I OP IDENTITY. 

TT may be hoped that, even in the imperfee 
medium of a summary restatement, the stimu 
lating and suggestive character of Schelling’s Trans' 
cendental Idealism has been partially visible t< 
the reader. Especially for those who desice to sec 
the transition from Kant to Hegel made before 
their eyes, an acquaintance with that treatise is 
indispensable. At the same time, while “ naught 
should be set down in malice,” so neither should 
” aught be extenuated.” To accept with ‘lichild-like 
faith ” the dicta of the leaders of philosophy is, as 
Schelling himself frequently insists, but to prove 
traitor to their spirit; and we shall best show our 
appreciation of the divine gift they have gijen to 
us by subjecting their philosophy to the severest 
scrutiny. 

The main value of Schelling’s work, apart from 
its advance in special points, consists in the em- 
phasis which it everywhere places on the trut^ 
that the universe is not a dead, inanimate prod- 
uct, but a living process, in which intelligence 
creates and is conscious of itself in creating. All 
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complete manifestations of 1»9 
nite principle. .Self-activity rules in «| || 

man. There are no dead products; matter, 
to the eye of sense is an inert and lifeless mi» 
is instinct with the crescent life of intelUgenefe^ 
and hence the various phases which it manifests 
on its way to man, in whom intelligence, which 
before was implicit, at last becomes explicit. Simi* 
larly, if we start from the side of Che subject as 
knowing, the same continuous i)rocess of evolution 
from lower to higher modes of activity is mani^ 
fest. The immediate feeling* of “something not* 
ourselves,” which is characteristic of sensation, 
breaks imto the explicit opposition of subject and 
object in perception, while in reflection the appre- 
hension of the activity of the mind in relation to 
objects is raised into the clear light of conscious- 
ness. ^Nor does the process of ideal evolution end 
here; for in the action of man there is revealed" 
to him that which was vaguely present from.tbc 
first, and which became ever more apparent, 
namely, the existence for him as a self-conscious 
lining of a world of self-conscious beings liko him- , 
self, bound under the same moral law,- and iifef ; 
himself destined for a life of fr^edoif ^ 
state, or rather in tiiat great 



the expliaft' r€|CiQ^aHi<i^ 

ihaii^meirt a diviift intelligence toward an end 
brit dimly/ ^en, k revealed to us in the activity 
adapted to ends of living beings, and more clearly 
still in the intuitions of the poet, who working 
-consciously, creates a product that reveals more 
than was present to his own mind in its creation. 
In this recognition of development, process, final- 
ity, Schelling, is at one with Hegel; in fact the 
purposely general terms in which we ha^re just 
summarized his theory might pass for a hurried 
outline of Hegel’s own system. Closer inspection, 
however, makes it apparent that Schelling is only 
Hegel in germ, and Hegel with much that is most 
characteristic and most valuable in him left out. 
It will, therefore, be advisable to make a few crit- 
ical remarks on the Transcendental Idealism^ with 
the .view of bringing out in clear relief, so far as 
that can be done here, some of its excellences^ and 
defects. 

tJomparatively short as the Transcendental Ideal- 
is, it goes over in a sense the whole ground of 
philosophy. It is at once a metaphysic, a philosopfiy 
of nature^ and a philosophy of spi^'it; or, more ex- 
actly, it setg forth the supreme conditions of know- 

"S’ ; ^ 

1^]^# gfeality,^the grades of nature, the phases of 
the basis of ethics, the principles ol art 
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and the nature of relij^ion. A complete encyclopae- 
dia of the philosophical sciences like this, no man, 
however highly he may he endowed, can construct 
all at once; and it is not to be wondered at that it 
is in large measure vague, sketchy, and unsatisfac- 
tory. The value of a philosophy must ho 
ineasured, not merely hy the tinnness with whicii it 
grasps n c<‘ntral princit)le, hut by the thoroughness 
and consistency with which the principle is worked 
out and applied to the multifarious phases of 
human thought and action. Even with the labors 
of Kant from wliich to start, and with the brilliant 
light cast back upon Kant by hichte, Schelling 
could not be expected to do more than develop to 
some degree that which he found ready to his hand. 
And perhaps it is not unfair to say that no amount 
of self-restraint could ever have enabled Schelling, 
with his quick imaginative temperament, to build 
up such an edilice of i)hilosophy as his great suc- 
cessor Hegel has left to us. With fiery impatience 
he dashes off a philosophical treatise almost “ in one 
hot sitting,” and immediately upon the revelation 
to him of some logical consequence, which in his 
haste he had not at first seen, he once more rushes 
before the public with a new work, the preface to 
which explains with amusing self-deception that 
what he is going to say has been kept back only 
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from regard for the intellectual needs of his readers. 
The Transcendental Idealism, it must in justice to 
Sclielling be said, is less of a mere tract than most 
of his other writings; but for the reasons suggested 
it is very unequally worked out, and it really holds 
in solution two opposite principles which are never 
perfectly reconciled, and fails to draw a clear line 
of demarcation between metaphysics, as the philos- 
ophy of knowablo reality, and psychology, the 
philosophy of the individual mind. The most de- 
veloped and perhaps the most perfect part of the 
treatise is the theoretical, in which the various 
phases of knowledge are described; next in impor- 
tance is the practical part, which is very valuable 
as a short and clear statement of the basis of ethics 
as conceived by Fichte, and, besides, contains the 
conception of historical development, which is the 
most purely original ])art of the work, with the ex- 
ception of the idea of art as the final solution of 
the identity of intelligence and nature. The Tran- 
scendental Idedisni as a whole is not in the strict 
sense an original work; it is not original even as 
Fichte’s W issoischaftslelire, which owed its inspira- 
tion to Kant, is original, and much less in the 
larger sense of the three Critiqnes of Kant. But it 
would be unfair to Schelling not to remember that 
while. esDeciallv in the theoretical Dart, he draws 
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largely on Fichte, his Transcendental Idealism is 
pervaded by the explicit conception of process or 
development, by means of which all the elements 
he has borrowed are fused into unity; and that 
even the theoretical part contains a most significant 
and intrinsically valuable attempt to connect the 
categories of relation, — substance, cause and reci- 
procity, — which in Kant had remained in stiff and 
abrupt contrast, in the true order of their ideal 
development. 

1. In the introduction Schelling draws a strong 
contrast between the philosophy of nature and 
the philosophy of knowledge, which is at once the 
source of the strength and of the weakness of his 
system. All knowledge consists in the agreement 
of the subjective and the objective, and the sum- 
total of the latter is nature, of the former intelli- 
gence. Hence it is as necessary, he holds, to show 
how nature rises through successive stages to in- 
telligence, as to explain the successive steps by 
which intelligence constructs nature for itself. This 
opposition of two fundamental sources or “ disci* 
plines ” was to Fichte, as is well known, a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence. How can there be, 
he not unnaturally asked, any “ object ” that is not 
in relation to a “ subject,” and how, therefore, can 
we hold the parallelism of intelligence and nature? 
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And undoubtedly the view of Schelling suffers 
from grave defects. It is impossible to free him 
from the charge of isolating in an illegitimate 
way things which are indissolubly bmind together. 
Nature apart from intelligence at once lapses back 
into a mere tliing-in-itself, and all Schelling's ef- 
forts, to recover the ground he has lost at the 
start turn out to be unavailing. His final attempt 
to -combine what he had put asunder by means 
of the poetic faculty as at once creative and un- 
conscious is a virtual confession of failure, and 
prepares the way for the leap into tlie dark, which 
he soon felt himself compelled to make. It may 
be doubted, however, how far Fichte had any just 
ground of complaint against his too eager follower. 
As we have seen, there is in his own theory, an 
inexplicit fusion of two distinct principles which 
really lie at the root of Bchel ling’s opposition of 
intelligence and nature. The philosophy of Fichte 
was an attempt to explain reality on the supposi- 
tion that there is no intelligence other than the 
sum of finite intelligences, which in Schelling’s 
phrase, are “ the bearers of the universe.” But 
'Fichte, almost in spite of himself, was compelled 
to distinguish between the absolute Ego and the 
finite Ego, and to regard the latter as eternally 
striving toward a goal it is forever incapable 
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of reaching. This “striving” is therefore some- 
thing revealed in and to the individual intelligence, 
something which it is compelled to submit to by 
the very law of its being. Thus there gnidually 
emerges a distinction between the individual and 
the absolute Ego, which admits on Fichte’s prin- 
ciples of no further explanation: It is something 
we-know-not-what, or in other words, the Kantian 
thing-in-itself, without the explanation by which 
Kant^attempted to determine it. The same tendency 
is shown in Fichte’s concei)tion of knowledge as a 
process by which intelligence at once gives itself 
laws and submits to them. And Fichte himself 
insists that knowledge and life are distinct; that 
the former is a picture, the latter alone reality. 
Thus in Fichte we have implicitly the two ele- 
ments which afford a relative justification for Schel- 
ling’s contrast of intelligence and nature. On the 
one hand he practically admits a “ something not- 
ourselves” working in and through us, and on 
the other hand he opposes knowing and being. It 
can hardly be said, therefore, that Sclielling has 
absolutely contradicted Fichte, however he may 
have seemed to do so, and however he may have 
failed to work out that side of Fichte's philosophy 
which, as we may see in Hegel, leads to a higher 
result. 
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To appreciate the true and the false in the oppo- 
sition of nature and intelligence, as it is set forth 
by Schelling, we must begin by drawing a clear 
distinction between individual and absolute intelli- 
gence. Nature is manifestly independent of the 
individual as such, and may therefore be legiti- 
mately regarded as in some sense independent of 
his knowledge. But when this is said, it must be 
immediately added, that there is no nature apart 
from all relation to intelligence. Nor indeed does 
Schelling really mean to say that there is: all that 
he holds is that the “objective” world, i.e., the 
world of external things, including organic beings 
and even man as an organism, are se[>arable in 
thought from the self-conscious intelligence in man 
and exist prior in time to it. The great imperfec- 
tion of Schelling is not in contrasting man and 
nature, but in maintaining the complete parallelism 
of the two distinguishable realms. From the phe- 
nomenal point of view, in which we are tracing th.e 
various manifestations of nature, we must rather 
hold that, just as each lower phase of nature points 
forward to a higher phase in which it is merged, 
so nature as a whole can onl}^ be explained by 
man as including and transcending it. Instead 
of opposing nature and intelligence as two coordi- 
nate realms, each explicable by itself, we must hold 
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tfiat the former is simply a lowei’ phase of 1^6 
latter. In this way alone can we get rid of the 
dualism which, implicit in Kant and Fichte, is made 
explicit in Schelling. For, when we say thAt 
nature and intelligence are like two parallel lines, 
we virtually reduce intelligence to nature. Both 
must be explained as the manifestation of an 
activity which appears now as nature and again as 
intelligence, and this activity evidently cannot be 
defined, as liigher in the one sphere than in the 
other without its becoming at once apparent that 
the one must be regarded as the imperfect or in- 
complete form of the other. The essence of each 
is, therefore, assimilated by Schelling, and accord- 
ingly nature and intelligence are alike conceived by 
him as the manifestation of pure self-activity. 
Now self-activity may undoubtedly be explained as 
identical with self-conscious intelligence; but for 
Schelling such an explanation is pi’ecluded from the 
fact that he has opposed the two worlds as parallel. 
Hence as a matter of fact the “self” disappears and 
all that remains is the “activity.” This is evident 
in his conception of the “I am” as the supreme 
principle of pliilosophy, in his uncritical assimilation 
of intelligence to two opposite forces as limiting 
each other, in his supposed discovery of the unity of 
nature and intelligence in the unconscious creations 
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poetry, and ultimately in his leap beyond intelU- 
yence and nature into the night in which all cows 
ire black.” The only wonder, in fact, is how Schel- 
ing did not see, at the time he wrote the Transcen- 
lental Idealism, that the parallelism of nature and 
ntelligence necessarily carried with it the irnplica- 
don of a unity transcending both, a unity which 
for him could only be that in wliich they agreed, or 
dieir ‘‘absolute indifference.” 

It must be said, then, that while Schelling is 
ustified in seeking to define the objective world of 
lature more exactly than Fichte had done, he is not 
ustified in putting it upon the same plane with 
ntelligence. This in fact is the source and ratio- 
lale of his, as of all other pantheism. For, when 
ntelligence and nature are so absolutely opposed, 
iven the assertion that nature exists only for knowl- 
edge cannot prevent intelligence from being con- 
ieived as a finite subject, standing opposite to which 
s a world of finite objects; and hence the unity of 
3oth must be found in the conception of a power 
kvhich manifests itself, now as thinking subject and 
igain as thought object, neither the subject nor the 
)bject having any reality except as a phase of the- 
Power which is over or behind both. 

2. In his account of the fundamental principles 
yf idealism Schelling cannot be said to make any 
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advance beyond Fichte. Both start from the im- 
mediate perception of intelligence by itself; both 
find in the nature of intelligence an original 
duality of opposite activities; and both connect 
with the three main principles the logical laws of 
identity, opposition and ground. In Schelling per- 
haps the tendency to assume that “ all determina- 
tion is negation ” is most conspicuous. Hence he 
finds the explanation of knowledge in the necessity 
under ydiich intelligence labors to limit its original 
infinity. The infinity of intelligence, it is cer- 
tainly of great importance to recognize, but it 
must not be conceived, as Schelling has a ten- 
dency to conceive it, as simply the negation of 
all determinateness. For when the infinite is re- 
garded in this way, the definite content which 
makes it to be what it is, necessarily appears as 
something accidental or extraneous that it must 
seek to get rid of. In itself intelligence is held 
to be pure infinity, and only because it is to be 
conscious of itself is it necessary to regard it as 
limited or determined. Self-consciousness thus be- 
comes an accidental determination of the pure 
self, and hence, as in the opposition of nature and 
intelligence, the supreme reality is to be sought 
in the mere abstraction of pure being. But while 
this tendency to strip intelligence of all its de- 
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terminateness, and to set up the residuum as the 
absolute Ego, is manifest in Schelling, it must be 
added that his system shows a contrary tendency 
as well. The Ego is not merely pure infinity, but 
it is that which continually affirms itself in all 
knowledge and action; it is not an inert substance, 
but a self-affirming or self-perpetuating activity. 
From this point of view the self is that to which 
all objects must be referred, and in relation to 
which only tliey have any reality. Th§ various 
stages of knowledge and action are but the fuller 
and more perfect forms in which intelligence re- 
veals its nature, and comes to an ever higher self- 
consciousness. In Schelling we everywhere find 
tlie confiict of the opposite principles of abstrae- 
tion and concretion, and it can hardly be said that 
either ever gains the victory. The abstract prin- 
ciple we saw before in the opposition of nature 
and intelligence, and the concrete priuQiple in the 
ideal evolution of nature; and here again we find 
the struggle for mastery of the same principles, 
the abstract being represented in the conception 
of intelligence as pure identity or negative in- 
finity, and the concrete in its manifestation as an 
eternal process or progressive self-consciousness. 

3. The theoretical part of Schelling's philosophy 
has already been characterised srenerallv as a mix- 
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ture of metaphysic and psychology. As a psychology 
it contains a most instructive and, on the whole, 
accurate characterization of the various phases of 
knowledge as shown in sensation, perception and 
reflection. That for the knowing subject sensation 
implies the consciousness of a limit, or of something 
not made by himself, is manifestly a correct account 
of its nature; and when it is added by Bchelling 
that it has no reality except as a self-1 imitation 
of intelligence, the character of sensation as im* 
plicit thought or self-consciousness is grasped in 
a way that at once explodes its supposed passivity, 
and makes the view of the empirical psychologist 
manifest foolishness. Bo also the account of per- 
ception as but sensation made explicit, together 
with the explanation of the rise of the opposition 
of subject and object, leaves little to be desired; 
and when it is further shown that all perception — 
from the simplest form which it assumes in the 
determination of the object as in space and time, 
to the fuller determination of it as a congeries of 
objects limiting each other by their reciprocal ac- 
tivity — is the manifestation of the activity of in- 
telligence, we have an advance over Kant at least 
in the mode of statement. Finally in his account 
of reflection as simply the further determination 
of intelligence by an analytical distinction of the 
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product from the process of thought, we get “a 
clear insight into the nature of knowledge, and 
of that transcendence of the abstract opposition 
of thought and reality, which is the characteristic 
feature of a genuine idealism. 

4. Schelling, however, is unable to see that the 
account he has given of the evolution of knowl- 
edge has destroyed the opposition of intelligence 
and nature with which he started; and hence he 
goes on, in the manner of Fichte, to su]}ordinate 
theoretical to practical intelligence. Such a sub- 
ordination has no truth except from the phenome- 
nal point of view. If in all reality intelligence 
knows only itself, there can be no propriety in 
any longer denying the essential correlativity of 
intelligence and nature. The reason given by 
Schelling for holding that in knowledge the per- 
fect unity of subject and object is not obtained, 
namely, that only in the explicit recognition of 
its own activity does intelligence come to a con- 
sciousness of itself, gets its force entirely from the 
point of view of common sense dualisip, in which 
nature is regarded as something passively appre- 
hended. In other words, while Schelling is justi- 
fied in saying that even the highest phase of 
knowledge leaves unresolved the opposition of 
subject and object, so long as we do not ascend 
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to the plane of idealist philosophy, he is not justi- 
fied in treating theoretical intelligence as abso- 
lutely subordinated to practical intelligence. Each 
in truth is a partial manifestation of the one in- 
divisible intelligence, and hence neither is higher 
or lower than the other. The fact that in know- 
ing the object is made more prominent, and the 
subject in acting, is no reason for elevating the 
one over the other. It is only an imperfect lib- 
eration from the trammels of subjective idealism 
that lends countenance to such a view. 

5. It is virtually confessed by Bchelling himself 
that his explanation of objectivity as due to the 
practical activity of intelligence is not satisfactory, 
inasmuch as he goes on to seek in art for a final 
explanation of the unconscious element implied in 
both knowledge and action. His explanation can 
be satisfactory to no one who asks seriously what 
is meant by the unconsciousness of art. That the 
products of artistic genius, like the great deeds 
which have left an impress on the world’s history, 
contain in .them an element of unconsciousness is 
manifest enough; but it is by no mean^ manifest 
that the “ unconscious ” is to be straightway iden- 
tified, with ultimate reality. The element of un- 
consciousness is simply the shadow thrown by 
human finitude. a shadow which can only be dis- 
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placed by the light of philosophy. In all knowledge 
and in all action there is a feeling of something 
which we do not make for ourselves. This feeling 
is in our ordinary consciousness what the recogni- 
tion oT human finitude or dependence is in religion 
and philosophy. In other words, the unconscious 
or unknown is that “thing in itself” which in 
the philosophy of Kant finally emerged as God, 
and which must so emerge in any philosophy which 
follows out the implications of the actually of 
human intelligence. Schelling, however, at the 
stage which he had reached in the Tra)isccnde)ital 
Idealism had not freed himself from the shackles 
of a one-sided idealism, and hence he labors to 
show that in artistic activity there is a fusion of 
the infinite and the finite which in theoretical and 
practical intelligence is only the hidden goad im- 
pelling the mind forward to ever new self-mani- 
festations. The practical idealism of Fichte he 
found unsatisfactory, as he could hardly help 
doing; but he seemed to find in the creative 
activity of art the unity of intelligence and nature 
of which he was in search. In thus at last taking 
refuge in the “ unconscious,” Schelling practically 
confesses his failure to solve the problem of phi- 
losophy, a failure which, as we have tried to show 
above, is the inevitable consequence of the untena- 
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ble opposition of intelligence and nature from 
which he set out. His next step has already been 
indicated. Finding that neither the process by 
which nature advances to intelligence, nor the 
process by which intelligence advances to nature, 
yields that unity of both which a true instinct, 
not to speak of his philosophical training, showed 
him to be the goal of philosophy, he seeks for if 
in the abstract identity or indilfercnce of subjecf 
and object. To the System of Identity, which is 
almost explicit in the Transcendental Idealism^ a 
few words must now be devoted. 

It is somewhat misleading to speak of Schelling 
as “ leaping in a variety of directions according 
to the latest goad.” There is no solution in the 
continuity of his philosophical development. As 
in the Transcendental Idealism he endeavored to 
combine the main principles of Fichte with the 
conclusions he had worked out for himself in 
regard to nature, and was inevitably led in that 
endeavor to go beyond the point from which he 
had started; so in the Statement of niy System 
(Darstellung meines Systems), and the Lectures 
on the Method of Academical Stndy^ the two trea- 
tises which sum up the philosophy of identity, 
he takes a step which in logical consistency he 
co^d not avoid taking. That in the former of 
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those works Schelling adopts the mathematical 
mode of statement familiar to us in Spinoza arose 
from that instinct for literary form which rarely 
failed him. How could a system of identity be 
better set forth? To say that he was led -to the 
philosophy of identity externally by a study of 
Spinoza is a remark to which only a superficial 
study of Schelling lends any countenance. In- 
deed, apart from any deeper objections to it, the 
fact that his familiarity with Spinoza datfs back 
to the very beginning of his philosophical career 
ought to set the matter at rest. 

In the introduction to the first of the works 
named, Schelling virtually confesses that the parab- 
lelism and independence of the philosophy of knowl- 
edge and the philosophy of nature is a half-truth 
which needs to be supplemented by the other half, 
and that both must be united in the philosophy of 
existence as a whole. This admission is made in a 
way which reveals that craving for recognition as 
an original thinker, which we have seen to be char- 
acteristic of Schelling, and which brings into promi- 
aence a certain fragility of moral fibre that has its 
counterpart in the eagerness he displays to place 
uhe public in possession of his newest thought be- 
fore it has had time to lose its freshness. The 
jom1)lete system, he says, which he had had in his 
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mind all along, and which he had presented from 
various points of view, he now finds himself com- 
pelled, from the prevalent state of opinion about 
it, to give to the public as a whole earlier than he 
had intended. This of course is mere self-delusion; 
but Schelling is undoubtedly justified when he goes 
on to say that in his previous writings there ex- 
ists in germ that system of identity which he now 
proposes to set forth in an explicit way. Phil- 
osophy of nature and transcendental philosophy 
are the opposite poles of his philosophizing; the 
philosophy of identity starts from the point of in- 
difference, and goes on to show how the opposite 
poles may be developed from it. The whole system 
must therefore rest, not on the reflective opposi- 
tion of intelligence and nature, subject and object, 
but on the production of all reality by and in the 
absolute. If it is correct to formulate the idi^alism 
of Fichte in the proposition, Ego^All, his own 
idealism may be thrown into the form, All = Ego; 
in other words, whereas Fichte starts from the intel- 
ligence as having an objective world opposed to it, 
and therefore as finite or subjective, and seeks to 
show that that world exists only in relation to the 
finite subject, Schelling begins with Reason as 
above the dualism of subject and object, and pro- 
ceeds to establish the identity of the two. ^ By 
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reason, then, is meant not the reason of any in- 
dividual intelligence, but that which is the total 
indilferencef or absolute identity of intelligence 
and nature. This idea is obtained by complete 
abstraction from the ordinary dualism of subject 
and object, and therefore by abstraction from one- 
self as thinking reason. In this way we get 
the true and only reality. Philosophy thus shows 
that the only intelligible meaning of “things-in- 
themselves” is the knowledge of things, or •rather 
of the finite, as they are in the absolute reason. 
It is characteristic of philosophy that it rises -above 
all finite distinctions, such as those of time and 
space, and in general of all the differences to which 
imagination gives an apparent independence and 
reality, and puts itself at the point of view of 
reason. Beyond reason there cannot be any reality, 
for the finite as such is not real; the finite subject 
exists only in opposition to the finite object, the 
finite object only in contrast to the finite subject; 
the unity of both lies in that which is both because 
it is neither. It is evident that reason is one in 
the most absolute sense, since outside of it there 
is nothing that could possibly limit it, and within 
it there is no phenomenal distinction such as that 
of subject and object. n^The supreme law of .reason, 
and therefore of all reality, is the law of identity. 
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A=:A — a law which, as independent of time or 
eternal, is absolutely true. Again, reason is the 
same as the absolute identity; it is infinite, and 
its identity can never be destroyed. From the 
point of view of reason there is therefore Uo finite 
existence, and hence it is absurd to attempt, as. 
all philosophers except Spinoza have attempted, to 
explain how the infinite identity proceeds Out of 
itself; the true view is that all reality is infinite, 
while the finite is merely apparent reality. The 
knowledge of the absolute, which as unconditioned 
does not admit of proof, but follows immediately 
from the law of identity^ is not separable from the 
absolute in so far as it is real, but is involved in 
the very nature of the absolute. This form is 
given in and with the reality of tlie absolute, and 
hence there is no sequence in time of the absolute 
and its form, but both are eternally united. The 
distinction of subject and predicate, in the formula 
A — A, does not affect the inner natuve of the ab- 
solute, but is a mere formal or relative distinction; 
in other words, the absolute is only under the form 
of the perfect identity. The absolute cannot know 
itself as absolute identity or infinite, without know- 
itself as subject and object; but this distinction 
affects only its form, not its i|pier nature or essence. 
There can be no qualitative difference of subject 
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and object, for that would imply an opposition in 
the inner nature of the absolute; all distinction 
of reality is therefore purely quantitative, or im- 
plies the preponderance of subject or object, knowl- 
edge or being; and only because of this distinction 
in quantity is the form of subject-objectivity actual. 
The distinction of finite things is not a distinction 
in the nature or essence of the absolute, but merely 
a formal distinction due to reflection. In relation, 
to the absolute totality, there is not even, quan- 
titative difference, but the perfect equilibrium of 
subject and object; mind and matter are manifesta- 
tions of tlio same power, the distinction being, 
that in the one the real and in the other the ideal, 
preponderates. The separation of subject and 
object has no justification from the point of view 
of reason, and is the source of all error in phi- 
losophy. Each individual thing has reality in 
and through the absolute, and its finite differ- 
ence is simply the form in which the reality of 
the absolute appears as a determinate quantitative 
difference. As a particular expression or mani- 
festati6n of the absolute, each individual thing may 
be regarded as relative totality, or as in a sense 
infinite. The absolute as manifesting m its form 
the quantitative differe^^e which distinguishes mind 
and matter, subject and object, may be represented 
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by the formula A=A, the point of indifference, 
while the contrast of subject and object, which 
may be likened to the opposite poles of a magnet, 
may be represented respectively by the formula? 
4-A=B and Ar^ll-b. The system thus indicated 
cannot be called either idealism or realism, but, 
as uniting both, it is properly distinguished as a 
system of absolute identity. This general state- 
ment of his main principles Schelling evidently 
intended to be followed by an account of the 
various phenomenal stages in which the absolute 
manifests itself on the one hand as nature and on 
the other hand as mind, but as a matter of fact 
he exhibited only the phases of matter. As the 
statement of these does not differ substantially 
from other statements of his philosophy of nature 
it need not be given here, A more complete for- 
mulation of his philosophy is given in the Lectures 
on the Method of Accident ical Stiidij, but the main 
outlines of the system, apart from occasional antici- 
pations of a later mysticism, are the same. 

In the phase of speculation now under considera- 
tion, we see in a very clear way that conflict of 
two opposite principles for the mastery, which we 
have seen to run through the whole of the Tran- 
scendental Idealism and to vitiate its absolute 
value. On the one hand, the absolute or reason is 
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completely se*parated from its manifestations, and 
thus lapses into a cold, dead identity, admitting of 
no movement or life; while on fhe other hand, as 
manifesting itself in intelligence and nature, the 
concreteness which is at first denied is restored to 
it. Taken literally the opening sections of the 
Statement of Mij System, are open to the criti 
cism which Fichte has directed against them with 
terrible effect. A reason, as he says, which is the 
“complete indifference of subject and object,’ is “at 
once completely determined and in itself ended or 
dead;” there is no possible way of “getting out of 
the first proposition in any honest and logical way 
a second proposition;” and hence the determinations 
apiilied to it -of nothingness, totality, unity, self- 
equality, etc., are perfectly gratuitous. Instead of 
saying that “outside of reason is nothing and in 
reason is all,” Schell ing ought to have said, that 
“in reason and for reason there is nothing what- 
ever,” since there can be nothing for reason unless 
it is subject or object or both, whereas it is ex- 
plicitly -held to be merely the indifference of the 
two. So, also, it is utterly illogical to say that 
“ reason is absolutely one and absolutely self-equal;” 
the true inference from the preceding sections being, 
that it is “neither one nor self-ec{ual, as for reason 
there is, as has been shown, nothing at all.” But 
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while Fichte shows very clearly the weakness of the 
philosophy of identity as it is stated by Schelling, 
he does not detect so well the source of that weak- 
ness, and hence he is unable to do justice to t1ie rela- 
tive truth it contains. The indifference of subject 
and object is the result of the immediate negation 
of subject and object, which is the first step beyond 
the individualistic idealism of Fichte. There is 
something higher than intelligence and nature, 
conceived of as the opposition of the finite subject 
and the finite object; and this “something,” as the 
immediate negation of the opposition, is naturally 
conceived as that which is free from all distinction. 
Schelling’s mistake is to rest satisfied with this first 
step, without advancing to the next step,* in the res- 
toration of the distinction of subject and object in 
the higher form of a concrete unity. “The 'finite 
as such has no independent reality” — this is the 
truth in his view; “the infinite is the negation of 
the finite” — in this lies its falsity. The infinite 
must be conceived as manifesting itself in the 
finite or it necessarily remains dead. Why Schel- 
ling separates the two terms of an inseparable 
unity in duality w’e have already seen. Having 
coordinated nature and intelligence, he was unable 
to get rid of the dualism to which he had thus com- 
mitted himself. But when it is seen that nature in 
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its various pTiases has no reality apart from intel** 
ligence, or, in other words, that the distinctions 
made in characterizing the world of nature and 
of intelligence are not absolute but relative, the 
unity of the infinite and the finite is seen to be one 
which must not be sought in the pure blank of a 
perfectly indeterminate absolhte, but in the whole 
universe as its manifestation. Nature is thus 
merged in intelligence and both receive their due. 
The one is no mere thing-in-itself, the oth^' is not 
an abstract I-in-itself. The absolute reveals itself 
to us at the end of the ideal process of evolution, 
not at the beginning: it is not selfless identity, but 
self-conscious spirit. But, while in words ^chelling 
puts the absolute away in an inaccessible realm, he 
yet seeks at least to restore it by bringing it into 
relation with its manifestations in nature and in 
man; and, while we condemn the imperfect idealism 
which leads him to seek for the absolute afar ‘off, 
when it really was “ tumbling out at his feet,” we 
must not olnit to credit him witli an insight into 
the problem which demanded 'solution, and with 
taking the first step toward its solution. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SCHELLING’S LATER PHILOSOPHY. 

^TYHE thread of speculation was taken up by 
Hegel at the point reached by Schelliiig in the 
system of identity, but Schelling’s own development 
took an independent course, some account of which 
it seems <idvisable to give to prevent misunderstand- 
ing. The later or mystical phase of his philosophy 
is expressed mainly in PhihsopJuf and Religion 
(1804), Philosophiatl Enqnirie^^ into the Nature of 
Human Freedom^ (1809), with its supplements, the 
reply to Jacobi and the letter to Eschenmeyer 
(1812), and in the introduction to the Philosophy of 
Mythology and the Philosophy of Revelation^ made 
public only after Schelling’s death. 

In these writings the criticism of the system of 
identity, set down at the end of Chapter VIII, is vir- 
tually endorsed by Schelling himself ; and the 
attempt is made to show that for the indeterminate 
absolute must be substituted a personal God; and 
for the coordination of man and nature, the subor- 
dination of nature to a system of free beings. The 
transition is made in Philosophy and Religion^ 

which in one aspect is the completion of the system 
218 
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of Identity, and in another aspect a mystical tran- 
scendence of it. The absolute is, on the one hand, 
completely separated from the world of finite exist- 
ence as it appears in nature and in history, and on 
the other hand, the finite world is the result of a 
primal break or fall from the absolute. The inner 
dialectic by which Schelling was driven from the 
abstract opposition of subject and object to the affir- 
mation of an utter void between the finite and the 
infinite is here visibly at work; but noteless the 
burden laid upon reason to fill up the void, if not by 
the steady persevering work of reason then by the 
nebulous forms of imagination under the unseen 
impulse of reason. Starting from the idealist solu- 
tion of the reality of the known world of finite exist- 
ence, Schelling could not well bo satisfied with a 
theory which virtually undid all the work of con- 
struction in the region of knowledge, which he had 
achieved: the world of nature he at least never 
intended to attenuate to a ghostly thing- in-itself 
existing independently of intelligence, and it was 
inevitable that he should seek to restore the life 
and movement which by his doctrine of the abstract 
absolute he had at least in appearance destroyed. 
Moreover, as Schelling. at a later period expressly 
avers, the pantheistic absorption of all things in the 
absolute is a necessarv staere towards a genuine 
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monotheism. The denial, in other words, of the 
finite as such is the condition of the apprehension 
of the infinite, but it is folly to remain forever 
in this purely negative attitude. The supersensible 
nature of the universe is first apprehended as a 
withdrawal into its inner essence; but this essence 
ought not to be conceived as a dead identity, but as 
the spirit which enfolds the finite within itself and 
yet realizes itself in the finite. This is in brief the 
intuition^ which gives to Schelling’s mysticism its 
speculative value. That he can give no other than 
a mystical solution results partly from the limita- 
tions of his philosophical genius, and partly from 
the false course on which he embarked when he 
coordinated nature and spirit, instead of subordi- 
nating the one to the other. 

The treatise on human freedom begins with some 
general remarks on pantheism, by no means the 
least valuable part of the work, which are intended 
to prepare the way for the monotheistic solution 
that follows. It is usually held that pantheism is 
destructive at once of all individuality and of all 
freedom; the former because it absolutely identifies 
the finite with the infinite, the latter because it 
refers the volitions of^men to God as their cause. 
But if by pantheism is meant the immanence of all 
things in God, neither of these charges can be sub- 
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stantiated. The individuality of things is' not 
denied in any but a true sense, when things are 
referred to God as the ground of their existence; 
to say that the finite is nothing apart from God is 
very different from saying that the finite has no 
reality at all. Nor is the doctrine of immanence 
incompatible with freedom. The supposition that 
it is, arises from the base mechanical view, which 
regards God and man as two separate things among 
other things. The real truth is that man could not 
be free were he not dependent upon God; for only 
the free can be in God, while that which is not free 
is necessarily outside of God. Only in freely act- 
ing beings can God reveal himself, and they are 
just as truly as He is. Not the pantheism of 
Spinoza, who is the typical instance of this mode of 
thought, but his one-sided realism or determinism, 
is responsible for the denial of human freedom. 
The source of all his mistakes is the assumption 
of the independent reality of things, an assumption 
which leads him to conceive even of God and the 
will as things outside of other things, and to regard 
each volition as the mechanical effect of a precedent 
cause, which again has a prior cause and so pn to 
infinity. His system with ^ its dead mechanical 
explanations may be compared to the statue of 
Pvfifmalion before it was quickened into life by the 
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breath of love. This dead and motionless panthe- 
ism of Spinoza, spiritualized by idealism, is the true 
philosophy of nature; which, however, must be 
carried up into a philosophy of spirit resting upon 
the supremacy of free will. For it is not enough 
to say with Fichte that “ activity, life and freedom 
is the only true reality;” l>ut we must show that 
this is true of nature no less than of man, and we 
must advance beyond the purely formal notion of 
freedom.as self-activity to freedom as the faculty of 
willing good and evil. Here the philosophy which 
admits the immanence of all things in God first 
enters upon its life-and-death struggle, for here it is 
confronted by the dilemma, that if evil is in God his 
perfection seems to be destroyed, while on tlie other 
hand, if there is no evil, as little can there be any 
freedom. No half-solutions are hero of any avail, 
such as, that God permits evil, or the Manichman 
opposition of two independent powers of good and 
evil, or the doctrine of the origin of evil by succes- 
sive emanations which seem to make it real and yet 
independent of God. 

After this striking introduction, which is still 
more gtriking in the extended form in which Schel- 
ling presents it, the special problem of the work 
is entered upon in a new mystical theodicy, the 
outlines of which are largely due to the deep in- 
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tuitions of Jacob BOhmen. The divine substance, 
according to BOhmen, is primarily a formless infi- 
nite, which, in the feeling of its own vague infin- 
ity, shrinks into finitude in the ground of nature, 
whence, gradually raised into the light of spirit, 
it lives and moves as God in an eternal realm of 
bliss. In agreement with this threefold ideal move- 
ment, Schcliing, starting from the absolute in 
the shape of pure indifterence or primal baseless- 
ness, as it had been reached in the system of 
identity, goes on to maintain that God first appears 
as the dircmption of existence and ground, in order 
tliat he may finally transform his original indiffer- 
ence into identity, and thus become a self-conscious 
person or will. • 

First of all, the possibility of evil must be recon- 
ciled with the personality of God. The first phase 
or potency of the divine life is that of pure inditler- 
ence, the original, undifferentiated “ ground ” of 
existence, which is prior to all duality or disruption. 
Out of this indifference break forth two equally eter- 
nal beginnings, in order that ground and existence 
may become one in love. The division takes place 
that by it the divine may become spirit or person- 
ality. Since before or beyond God there is npthing, 

in- 

the ground or foundation of his existence must 
be within himself, but it must not be identified 
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with God considered absolutely, or in his reaF 
istence; it is nature in God, and as such inseparable 
but distinct from him. Nature is not to be thought 
as posterior either in time or in essence to the 
absolute; it no doubt precedes his concrete ex- 
istence, but on the other liand God is the prius of 
nature, and the condition of its existence. In na- 
ture, as distinguisiiable and yet inseparable from 
God, the eternal One feels the yearning to beget 
himself, the yearning after understanding or self- 
revelation; and, the ground moving like a heaving 
sea in obedience to some dark and indefinite law, 
there arises in God himself an inner reflexive idea, 
in which God contemplates himself in his own 
image. This idea is God born in God himself, the 
eternal word in God, which gives light or under- 
standing. The understanding united with the 
ground becomes freely creative and almighty will. 
T4ie work of this enlightened will is the reduction 
of nature as a perfectly lawless ground to law, 
order, form; and from this transformation of the 
real by the ideal comes the creation of the world. 
In the evolution of the world, the first stage is 
the birth of light, or the gradual development from 
nature to man; the second and higher stage, the 
birth of spirit, or man’s development in history. 
Nature parts into two opposing forces, the inner- 
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mosT bond of which only gradually unfolds itself; 
and it is the task of the philosophy of nature to 
exhibit the process by which the separation is grad-, 
ualiy made until at last the innermost center or 
essence of nature is disclosed. Every natural ex- 
istence has a double principle within itself. That 
which separates it from God originates from the 
ground, and constitutes its self-will, as distin- 
guished from the universal will. In merely na- 
tural beings these two principles never come 
together in unity^ but the particular will is mere 
rage and greed in them, whilst the universal will 
acts independently as controlling instinct. . Only 
in man are the two principles united as they- are 
in the absolute, and in the illumination of self- 
will by the universal will consists the spirituaHty 
of man. In God, however, the^two principles are 
inseparable, while in man they are not only separ- 
able, but opposed, and on this opposition depends 
the possibility of good and evil. As spirit or will 
man is no unconscious instrument of the universal 
will, but stands above and beyond both of the op- 
posing principles. Good is the voluntary identifi- 
cation of the particular with the universal will, 
evil the voluntary separation of the one from the 

other. Evil is therefore not a mere negation or 
16 
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want, but a positive inversion of the true relations 
of particular and universal will. 

Not merely the possibility of evil, but its actual 
existence, has to be explained. Its existence arises 
from the necessity of God’s revelation of himself 
to man. Did the two opposing principles exist in 
indissoluble unity in man, as they exist in God, 
there could be no revelation of God’s nature as 
love, for love is revealed only in contrast to hate, 
unity pnly as the opposite of strife. The will of 
love and the will of the ground are distinguisha- 
ble and yet inseparable; the one must act, and 
act independently, in order that the other may 
be. The ground calls forth self-will and opposi- 
tion, that spirit as will may in man actualize 
itself in striving against the love. In the lower 
forms of nature self-will presents itself as irra- 
tionality or disorder, and more manifestly in the 
animal in the. form of appetite and desire. But 
only in the realm of history does self-will appear 
unclothed and without disguise. The history of 
man is a record of the conflict of self-will and 
universal will, and the various phases of this con- 
flict constitute the great periods of human history. 
After the period of primeval innocence came the 
period when nature was triumphant in evil. But 
the time when the earth was sunk in wickedness 
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was’ just the time when the higher light of the^ 
spirit was born in Christianity. God became man 
in Christ, that man might return to God. The 
last period of the world is the realm of the spirit, 
in which self-will and love are reconciled, that 
God may become all in all. 

The next thing to be explained is how the in- 
dividual man comes to decide for good or evil. 
The ordinary explanations of human freedom lead 
to absurdity. Freedom is neither to be found in 
the so called “liberty of indifference,” which makes 
freedom irrational, nor in determinism, which de- 
stroys freedom altogether; the one gives man over 
to chance, the other to an irpn necessity which is 
at bottom the same thing. Kant indicated the 
true solution, when he -pointed out that in his 
intelligible character man is taken out of the 
chain of mechanical causation and raised above 
time. To act freely is to act from no necessity 
but the necessity of our own nature, and this act 
is a choice between good and evil. But this 
choice falls outside of time, and therefore is coeval 
with the first creation. Empirical man is not 
free, but his empirical nature is the product of 
his own free act as out of time. His acts in 
time are predestinated, but predestinated by him- 
self. N.either Judas himself nor any other crea- 
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ture could prevent him from betraying Christ, 
and yet lie was not compelled to betray him, but 
did so voluntarily, and with |)«rfect freedom. 
Hence the radical evil of human nature, which is 
merely raised into consciousness by the entrance 
of op[)Osition. This, however, does not mean that 
moral progress is impossible, but only that such 
jirogress is the conse(|uencc of the timeless act by 
which man’s nature and life in time are deter- 
mined.** 

The first and second waves are past, but a third 
and bigger wave is upon us. Is God’s revelation of 
himself a blind or a conscious act? And if by his 
own free act evil has originated, how shall his stain- 
less perfection and holiness be preserved? Schel- 
ling’s solution of this old pi'oblein is not altogether 
satisfactory. We must distinguish, he says, be- 
tween God as the ground and God in his perfection, 
and we must observe that even as ground God is 
not the author of evil as such, but merely solicits 
the self-will of man, as a means of awakening him 
to the distinction of good and evil. The ground 
but calls forth the particular will of the individual, 
that love may have a material whereon to realize 

♦ For an acute criticism. of tMs part of Schelling’s doctrine, see 
Schurnian’s Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution^ p, 6 flE. It 
must of course be uiulerstood that full justice camiot be done to 
Schelling’s argument in an epitome. 
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itself, and hence it is indirectly the condition of 
good. Evil, in short, is a necessary stage in the 
process towards the complete realization of good. 
If it is objected that this is a Manichsean dualism, 
Schelling answers, in his reply to Jacobi, that the 
perfection of God is not incompatible with this 
gradual manifestation of himself. Imperfection is 
perfection itself in the process of becoming. 
Unless Uiere be a dark ground or negative principle 
in God, there can be no talk of his personality. It 
is impossible to think of God as self-conscious 
unless we think of him as limiting himself by a 
negative power within himself. In God, as in man, 
true personality arises only by the realization of 
feeling through understanding; the abstract unity 
of reason, beautiful as it is, must be broken up by 
the separative and organizing understanding before 
there can be self-conscious personality. 

The main interest of Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Mythology and PkilosopJiy of Pecelation, apart from 
their suggestiveness, lies in the application of the 
idea of the self-revelation of God as realized in the 
gradual development of the religious consciousness. 
The introductory part in which are set forth the 
doctrine of “potencies” and the various stages by 
which nature rises to self-consciousness in man, is 
in substantial agreement with the theosophic specu- 
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lations of tlie Enquiries into Human Freedom and 
its pendants. All that need be said of this section 
is, that the various stages of the human spirit on 
its way to a comprehension of the idea of God are, 
as in the earlier treatises, declared to bo, first, its 
theoretical relation to nature, secondly its practical 
relation to the moral law, and, lastly, the freedom 
of artistic contemplation, which consists in what is 
characterized by Aristotle as thinking on thought, 
and the. object of whicli is God, as the first princi[)le 
of the world. The end of this process, however, is 
not union with God, but merely the abstract com- 
prehension of the idea of God. Only when religion 
])ecomes its object, does philoso[>hy advance from its 
negative to its positive [diase. For religion rests 
upon the actual realization, of will, and hence phi- 
losophy, to come in real contact with God, must 
follow up the actual realization of the religious 
consciousness from its beginnings in mythology to 
its completion in religion as the perfect revelation 
of God. Even the pre-Christian religions are to be 
regarded as phases in God’s revelation of himself. 
The forces by which the religious consciousness is 
developed are at the same time the potencies 
through which God realizes lum.self in the process 
of the world. Mythology is the history of God in 
consciousness. From the very beginning man had 
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a coasciousness of God, although God was not an 
object of definite knowledge. From this stage of 
relative monotheism tlie religious consciousness was 
carried away from God and assumed the form of 
polytheism, which was a necessary stage in the tran- 
sition to a free monotheism. Tlie first form of 
religion was Sabeism, the worship of God as mani- 
fested in the stars; which was followed by the 
Egyptian worship of the gods as individualized in 
the form of animals; and this again gav(i way to 
the religion of Greece, in which the worship of 
beautiful personalities in human form prevailed. 
Finally, the Greek mysteries prepared the way for 
a more spiritual faith in the religion of revelation,’ 
the absolute monotheism in which all antitheses are 
reconciled. The main , object of the philosophy of 
revelation is to explain the personality of Christ; 
and hence Schelling considers his existence prior to 
his incarnation, the incarnation itself and the 
mediation of man and God accomplished by it. 
The completion of Christ's work allows of the 
period of the spirit, through the action of which 
the church exists. The two first periods of the 
church, Catholicism and Protestantism,- are past, 
and the third, the Christianity of John, is at hand. 
The philosophy of Schelling thus closes with a 
■Vision of the new Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven. 
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The main value of Schelling’s later philosophy^ 
as it seems to me, lies in its vivid presentation 
of problems for solution, and in its prophecy of 
a reconciliation of contradictions which it does not 
itself reconcile. Starting from the denial of any 
God other than the moral order of the world, and 
compelled by the coordination of subject and ob- 
ject to take refuge in a pantheistic absorption of 
all things in an indeterminate absolute, Schelling 
was at last led to see the necessity of maintaining 
the personality of God, and of seeking for a recon- 
ciliation of that personality with the fi’eedom of 
man. The conception of God, as by his very nature 
compelled to reveal himself in the world, un- 
doubtedly contains a truth of pre-eminent impor- 
tance; but it is not arrived at l)y any rational 
and well-ordered method, but is simply accepted 
on the guarantee of a fla^h of poetic insight. The 
mysticism whicli views all things as bathed in 
the omnipresent light of the divine nature, and 
dips the sharp contradictions of the analytic un- 
derstanding in the medium of a rational phantasy, 
has for most minds a peculiar glamour and fas- 
cination. But it is not a frame of mind which 
can be cultivated with impunity. It is almost in- 
evitably followed by a process of enervation, which 
is fatal to vigorous ’ and sustained philosophical 
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thought. Too many draughts of the divine elixir 
are intoxicating. The spoils of philosophy cannot 
be won by day-dreaming, but must-be conquered 
by energetic, persistent and long-continued toil. 
Apart from this general objection to Schelling’s 
later method of speculation, it must be said that 
he has not solved the problems that he set himself 
to solve. To talk of God as necessarily opposing 
a ground to himself, by which he may come to a 
consciousness of himself, is jnerely to say that, some- 
how or other, nature is dependent upon God. Nor 
can it be said that Schelling has made any decided 
advance beyond his earlier position in his solution 
of the ])rol)lem of human freedom. One cannot 
indeed be too thankful for the true insight, that 
freedom is neither unmotived volition nor mechani- 
cal necessitation, but the realization of one’s own 
inner nature. But to explain the freedom to will 
evil or good as due to a timeless act really explains 
nothing; it is further away, indeed, from a true 
explanation than the view of Kant, which it affects 
to improve but really distorts. Kant held that 
man as a rational will is independent of the me- 
chanical law of causation, but he did not make 
the’ extravagant attempt to show that man wills 
his x>wn empirical character before he enters the 
realm of consciousness at all. No doubt the view 
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of Scbelling - "may be made more consonant with 
the soberness of unintoxicated reason by regarding 
it as merely a poetical rendering of the truth, 
that autonomy, or self-determination by the pure 
idea of duty, is the condition of morality; but, 
tlius interpreted, it lapses back into the uncolored 
prose of Kant’s ‘‘ categorical imperative.” Schel- 
ling is not more successful in reconciling the fact 
of evil with the goodness of God. All that he 
has to say is, at bottom, that God does not directly 
will evil, and that evil is a necessary stage towards 
good. These may be accepted as vague intuitions 
of the truth, but in the form into which they arc 
thrown they do not help us much. The truth is, 
that there is absurdity in the very attempt to 
answer the quid ait in place of the quod sit^ as 
Schelling expressly tells us his aim was. Such an 
attempt to construct the world before it exists, is 
really an attempt to derive the rational and con- 
scious out of the irrational and unconscious. We 
do not see things any more clearly by seeking for 
them behind the mirror. The explanation of the 
“ what is ” is all that is possible, and indeed all 
that is required. Schelling’s complaint that the 
philosophy of Hegel was mere logic, only shows 
that he was himself attempting the impossible 
feat of explaining reality by that which was not 
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reality; and it is not surprising that on the dark 
background of the night he saw but the brilliant 
shapes thrown out by his own too fervid imagina- 
tion. The truth was no doubt symbolized in these 
creatures of a rationalizing phantasy, but only 
because Schelling did not really turn his back on 
the actual, but only supposed that he had done so. 
In making these remarks I do not wish to be 
understood as seeking to underrate the suggestive- 
ness of Schelling’s speculations, or to throw any 
discredit on their value as an important stage in 
tlic history of human thought. Nor, T hope, am 
I insensible to the great value of his lectures on 
Mythology and Revohilion as contributions to the 
philosophy of religion, and as a powerful and, on 
the whole, beneficent incentive to the study of 
religion in its history. But I cannot refrain from 
saying that, with all his brilliancy, fertility and 
poetic insight, Schelling in his later days committed 
himself to a mode of philosophizing, the form 
of which is radically unsound, valuable as its sub- 
stance in many respects is; and that .whatever is 
best in his system has been absorbed and super- 
seded by a greater than he. The higher problems 
of philosophy, as -they were thrown down before 
the world by Kant, were taken up by Hegel, after 
Schelling had done his best to solve them and had 
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in large measure failed, ai^d were attacked anew 
with a vigor, pertinacity and originality that have 
never been excelled in any age. If in Hegel the 
pure light of philosophy does not shine, it may 
safely be said that it has not yet shone upon the 
earth. 



CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

TN previous chapters an attempt has been made 
to exhibit tlie phases of Schelling’s philosophi- 
cal development as they are registered in the 
various treatises which form their vehicle. All 
the elements for an independent judgment have 
been supplied to the reader, together with some 
hints of the weak parts of the system, but it may 
be of some little use to students of Schelling to say 
a word or two on the relation of his philosophy 
as a whole to that of Kant, and to suggest one 
or two points of analogy with the thought of our 
own day. 

There is a sort of dramatic interest in follow- 
ing the course of Schelling’s speculations that does 
not attach in quite the same way to the study of 
the fully articulated system of Hegel. The start- 
ing point and the goal of Schelling seem, and in 
some sense are, the exact opposite of each other; 
his development is not so much evolution as revo- 
lution. In the one we have the unqualified denial 
of God as other than the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion; in the other, we have the unflinching* affir- 

237 
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mation of the reality of Jplod as a being who is 
the sole ground of explanation of all finite exist- 
ence. ' To Sclielling, in the first* stage of his 
speculation, man is all in all; and not only so^ 
hut it is man as a practically active or moral 
being who is regarded as the centre and ground 
of explanation of all things. At the end of his 
career, man has ceased for Schelling to be more 
than the medium through which the Divine Being 
manifests his infinite perfection, although without 
interfering with human freedom. The process by 
which these two extremes are united constitutes 
the main value of Schelling’s philosophy, and the 
contemplation of the manner in which the transi- 
tion is effected has all the interest attaching to 
an exhibition of the links, by which the three 
great spheres of reality — Man, the World and 
God — are bound together in. unity. Whatever 
may be said of Schelling’s solutions, he has at 
least traced for us the path by which a philoso- 
})hy that makes any effort to explain all the facts 
of life must proceed. 

In looking back over the course of Sclielling’s 
development, it cannot fail to suggest itself that 
the point from which his philosophy begins is the 
point to which the empirical philosophy, until 
lately preeminent in England and elsewhere, in- 
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evitably tends. Many pf the leaders of thought 
in England seem to have come to the conclusion 
that the only “supersensible” reality, if it may so 
be designated, is tlie reality of moral law, and 
that the only solution of the “ i-iddle of the pain- 
ful earth,” is to strive manfully to do one’s duty. 
This is in large measure the gospel which the 
followers of Comte, Carlyle, Arnold, and many 
others have to deliver; and the burden of it all 
is: “Cease to seek for the solution of the insolu- 
ble problems of metaphysic, and concentrate your 
energies on the actual which is hero and now.” 
That this should be regarded as the last ,word of 
speculation is a presumption at least against the 
truth of the method of speculation which leads to 
it. *■ For the advice “Don’t speculate” is one that 
cannot be taken. Agnosticism is at best a tem- 
porary phase of thought, and must be replaced by 
something more positive. And it throws fresh 
light on the weakness of empiricism when we see 
that the source of the agnosticism, which charac- 
terizes the beginning of Schelling’s speculations, is 
to be found in that negative attitude towards the 
supersensible, which is maintained by Kant in the 
Critique of Pitre Reason, mainly because Kant 
was determined to allow full rights to the purely 
secular consciousness. Caprice and arbitrariness 
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must be banished from the realm of our every-da^ 
life and experience, and hence no interference 
with the inviolable laws of nature can be allowed. 
It is this determination to recognize law and order 
in that which is around us, which led Kant, as it 
has led others, to deny to the theoretical faculty 
any power of knowing that which is above sensi- 
ble experience. In one way this tendency deserves 
hearty commendation. It is the beginning of the 
speculative reformation in the realm of fact and 
human life, corresponding to the religious refor- 
mation inaugurated by Luther. Nothing is to be 
accepted that is not certified in* actual sensible ex- 
perience. But that only the lower side of things 
is in this way taken note of, is also taught us by 
Schelling, not less than by Kant. A supersensible 
that is* inconsistent with the absoluteness of natural 
law must be cast aside, but not a supersensible 
which ennobles and transfigures the sensible. 
While the result of ScheUing’s speculation in its 
first form is identical with that of empiricism, its 
tendency is widely different, and it is because of 
this different tendency that it gradually developed, 
or at . least tended to develop, into something 
higher and better. The empiricist’s denial of the 
suj)ersensible is but the obverse of his 
thstt all real existence is independent of intellii*: 
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genc 0 f and hence that man, both as intellectual 
and as moral, is governed by the same law as 
applies to external nature. The Absolute cannot 
be confined within the frames which fit the par- 
ticular and finite; it is not a sensible thing to be 
determined as substance, as cause, or as in recip- 
rocal activity with other things. The recognition 
of this truth constitutes one of the valid claims 
on our gratitude of- Kant and his idealist follow- 
ers. It is one thing to say that the Absolute is 
unknowable because all that is knowable is condi- 
tioned or sensible; another and a very different 
thing to say that i;he Absolute is' 'unknowable as 
conditioned or sensible. The former is the empir- 
ical formula, the latter the formula of a true 
idealism. For one who takes up the first attitude, 
there is no advance to the supersensible, so long 
as he persists in it, and shuts his eyes to the pos- 
sibility that the limitation is in his own formula, 
rather than in real existence as a whole. If the* 
physical categories of substance, cause and reci- 
procity are the only modes in which reality can 
be thought by us, there, can be no knowledge of 
(xod, and therefore for^ us no God. But *if we 
only say with Kant that these categories are not 
4|)^oable to the Absolute, on supposition that 
is an Absolute, the outlook is of a different 
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and more hopeful kind. The denial of the finitude 
or conditioned character of the Absolute is an indi- 
rect tribute to its perfection. Should it be possible 
to show subsequently that, while the categories 
which are adequate to existence as conceived in its 
parts ape inadequate to the Absolute as the Totality 
or Ground of existence, there yet are categories 
which are adequate to it, our first or negative 
attitude will be but the germ and prophecy of the 
positive^ Now this, as we have seen (Chap. I), 
is the position taken up by Kant in respect to 
the supersensible. With the calmness and caution 
charactenstic of all his speculations, Kant points 
out that the Absolute, as the unconditioned totalit)' 
of all conditions, cannot be brought under tin 
rubric which is appropriate to the conditioned o] 
relative. The imperfection of Kant here wai 
that, identifying knowledge as a whole witl 
knowledge of the conditioned, he was driven b 
*the conclusion that reason in the form of knowl 
edge cannot attain to the comprehension of tb 
Absolute, but can only indicate what its natur 
is not. Hence his attempt to make reason a 

practical bear up the whole weight of the Absc 
lute. The inevitable result was that God becomes 
for Kant a “ moral belief,” not an object of 
knowledge 9.S if belief and knowledge could thus 
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,be sundered without suspicion being cast upon the 
very possibility of God’s existence. There was, 
therefore, a certain justification for the negative 
attitude assumed by Schelling towards an “ ob- 
jective” God; a justification (1) in the fact that 
the God whose reality he denied was, as the tran- 
scendent God of deism, really finite, and (2) in the 
self-contradiction of the Kantian theory from 
which he started. However little we can at- 
tribute to Kant Schelling's interpretation ,of the 
term “ postulate ” — the interpretation that, like 
the postulates of geometry, it means something 
to be done, not something to be' believed in as 
objective — it must be admitted that it is a fair 
deduction from the letter of Kant's theory. For 
if God is made merely an object of “ belief,” he is 
as existing thrust out beyond ‘ our consciousness, 
and so becomes a transcendent Being, who, as out 
of all real relation to our reason, is for us “as 
good as nothing.” On the other hand, an inter- 
pretation of Kant, based on the spirit rather than 
on the letter of his doctrine, leads to a different 
result. God may be beyond knowledge in the 
sense of being unconditioned or non-finite, and 
may yet be an object of reason. This is what 
Kant strove to say, however he may have failed 
to say it in an unambiguous and self-coiisistent 
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way; and hence we can understand bow ScheHing, 
starting from tlie critical position that nothing 
exists which is out of relation to intelligence, 
should first deny the reality of a transcendent 
God, and should next,%y the inner dialectic which 
led to that denial, be compelled ultimately to 
affirm his reality. 

This leads us to the second period of SchelHng’s 
speculative activity, as represented by his philoso- 
phy of. nature, his transcendental philosophy, and 
the unity of both in the system of identity. The 
ethical idealism of Schelling’s first phase of 
thought — an idealism without God — could not 
be permanently satisfactory to one who had drunk 
deep of the spring of critical idealism. “Conduct,” 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold is so fond of saying, may 
be “ three-fourths of life,” but conduct cannot rest 
M)n the bosom of nothing. When a contrast is 
drawn, as it so commonly is drawn, betv||en “con- 
duct” and “thinking,” it seems to be forgotten that 
the conduct of a man is determined by the quality 
of his thinking. No doubt men may have good 
thoughts while their conduct is bad; but, there is 
not, conversely, any gl)od conduct that is not set in 
motion and controlled by good thinking. The sujs? 
positidfi that there is arises from confusing explicfi 
or reflective thinking with thinking in gener^^ in 
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-is one thing to be dominated by a true thought, and 
another thing to be able to give a formal and 
precise statetnent of what that thought is, anH the 
ultimate grounds of it. But the task of philosophy 
just is, to state in the expltbit form of reflection 
that which is implicit in the life and action of good 
men. Hence it is that no philosophy, which knows 
what it is about, can decline the task of bringing 
the scientific view of the real world into harmony 
with its view of morality. The attempt .to put 
asunder two things so indissolubly joined together 
inevitably revenges itself, as the history of philoso- 
phy has shown, in agnosticism or mysticism. In a 
philosophy which makes morality all in all, and 
knowledge nothing, the reality of the supersensible 
is naturally denied on the ground that a knowledge 
of it is unnecessary to conduct; or at best it is 
bodied forth as a mysterious and inaccessible region. « 
{^helling ^as therefore right when he refused to 
acquiesce in the ethical idealism of Fichte, and, 
under the guidance of Kant, broke through to 
nature.’’ But even in the very phrase of a “ breach 
* to nature,” by which he designated his -difference 
from Fichte, Schelling proclaiihs at once the weak- 
ness and the strength of his peculiar position in the 
march of an idealist philosophy. The strength of 
" the new attitude is that a knowledge of nature is 
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regarded as essential to a complete solution of the 
problem of philosophy: its weakness is that it still 
opposes thinking and being as if they were two 
separate realities of equal worth. Pass along the 
line of thought, and you do indeed find that there is 
no thought that has not bein^as its object; but, on 
the other hand, this being is conceived as in some 
sense merely the representation or picture of 
reality, not reality itself. Follow out the evolution 
of being, and you at last come to thinking, but 
this thinking is somehow a product of being. Evi- 
dently Schell ing has not got rid of dualism, refined 
as the dualism is to vyhich he has committed him- 
self. Hence he feels himself compelled to seek for 
a uniting principle, which shall bind together what 
he has illicitly separated. This principle or abso- 
lute thus becomes a sort of “ pre-established har- 
mony,” accounting for the correspondence of the 
“subjective subject- object” and the “objective sub- 
ject-object.” Now the idea of a pre-established 
harmony is merely an enunciation of the problem, 
not a solution of it. Two relatives are illegiti- 
mately separated apd then artificially united. The 
source of Scbelling's mistake lies, as I have tried to 
show above (Chap. VIII), in his failure to subordi- 
nd!te Mature to spirit, and in the consequent edimi- 
. nation of self-consciousness from the universe. The 
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ptoof of this need not be repeated, but it maiy be of 
advantage to show the relation of this second phas^e 
of Schelling’s speculation to the 'philosophy of 
Kant. 

At the point reached by Kant in the second part 
of his Critique of Pure Peason, the phenomenal 
wmrid is shown to lelS necessarily to the idea of the 
noumenal world, tlie conditioned to the uncondi- 
tioned, the relative to the absolute, the part to the 
whole. The absolute, however, is preseijted in a 
purely negative way as that which is not condi- 
tioned, relative or partial. Hence it tends to 
assume the form of a pure blank identity, in which 
the differences of things as yet are not. Now if we 
' take up the philosophy of Kant at this i)oint, and 
treat it as final, we are inevitably driven to the 
pantheistic absorption of all things in the absolute. 
Hence, as a matter of fact, those who like Schopen- 
hauer, assume that Kant has here said the last true 
word, are led to regard man and nature as manifes- 
tations of an unconscious will, which is in reality 
simply a blind force. Schelling, in the second 
phase of his speculation, to a certain extent does 
assume the finality of this stage in the Kantian 
philosophy: with the result as we have seen, of 
unspiritualising nature because he has denatural- 
ized spirit. Here in fact we find Schelling, with 
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disastrous consequences to his philosophy, branching 
off from Fichte in a wrong direction. In the idea 
of a unity combining both mind and nature he is 
perfectly right, and to that extent he is entirely at 
one with Hegel; but in virtually making that unity 
abstract instead of concrete he has let go of the 
principle of a self-consisten*idealism. For if 
nature is nothing apart from its relations to intelli- 
gence, as Schelling in agreement with Kant meant 
to affirm,, it is evident that the absolute must be 
sought not in the abstract residuum which arises 
from the elimination of the differences of spirit 
and nature, but in the concrete unity embracing 
both and therefore lifting nature into the pure 
ether of spirit, it would be unjust however to 
Schelling, as it is to Kant, to hold him tightly to 
the bare letter of his system. His philosophy is 
not a mere repetition of the philosophy of Spinoza; 
for by Spinoza thought and extension are conceived 
simply as the attributes of substance, mind and 
nature as things in reciprocal relation to each 
others whereas Schelling never surrenders the 
belief in the self-conscious activity of mind, but 
rather Seeks to show that both nature and mind are 
manifestations of a single selfn^onscious activity, 
Henccf, while ihe final result of the philosophy of 
Spinos^ is the denial of freedom and the detirrada* 
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tion of human actions to mere link^ in the chain of 
a blind causality, Schelling, with a noble inconsist- 
ency, holds fast by the unconditioned freedom of 
man and his elevation above the ceaseless flow of 
mechanical succession. In the second phase of his 
philosophic development, as in the first, we see at 
work two rival clftnants for power, neither of 
which can gain the master}^ over the other. 

In tfie last phase of his speculation Schelling 
labors, with sinking spirits and only under the 
guidance of stray flashes of light, to establish the 
self-conscious personality of God. Judged by his 
actual achievements, this final stage of his develop- 
ment is very unsatisfactory. The belief in the 
universe as the abode of spirit#Schelling cannot 
give up, feeling it to be the truth of truths; but 
that belief he does not see his way to justify by 
a,n ascent of the hard path of pure speculation, 
and so he gives us not philosophy but poetry. The 
fatal mistake which he made in coordinating na- 
ture and spirit, when he swerved from the narrow 
path of ethical idealism, he was seemingly unable 
to retrieve, and he can but faU back on uncritical 
intuition. Here also his relation to Kant is of 
the closest kind. The critical philosophy had found 
in the .idea of the world as a manifestation of that 
which we are compelled to figure to ourselves ae 



purpose, the fhlcrum by which of 
empiricism were to be overthrown and' the existence 
of a supreme reason established. But Kant could 
not persuade himself that the universe is actually 
a teleological system; the furthest he was pre- 
pared to go was that we cannot otherwise present 
it to ourselves. Thus to the end the shadow thrown 
by the empirical conception of the world comes 
between Kant and Him who is “not far from every 
one of ug.” For Kant’s denial of teleology as an 
absolute truth is mainly due to his assumption 
that knowledge can only be of the finite, phenom- 
enal or relative; or, what is at bottom the same 
thing, that the only constitutive categories are 
those which he Ims shown to be true of finite 
things. Schelling therefore erred by taking Kant 
too literally, and neglecting the spirit of his phi- 
losophy. For that spirit, carried out to its fine 
issues, assuredly leads to the reasoned conviction 
that the world as a whole is the self-revelation of 
spirit, and therefore the manifestation of purpose. 
Hegel in* relieving the critical philosophy of the 
beggarly elements clinging to it and allowing it 
to rise up to the higher zones of spirit, is the 
true follower of Kant. Discarding with Fichte 
the gratuitous fiction of a thing-in-itself beyond 
knnwlftdo'P!. hft a.crrfies with Schellinff in '^holdincr 
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'^tBet na’tnre i$ nothing apart ffom intelligence; 
but, instead of^ , degrading intelligence by assimila- 
ting it, to nature; '^Jre raises nature up to intelli- 
gence. Nor will he" allow of any leaps from thj 
lowest to the highest categories, but" seeks to put 
every category in, its place, and to connect all by 
the bond of an organic movement. Hence the im- 
portance he attaches to the separate consideration 
of the various functions by which the world is 
thought, and by which at last it is seen to be a 
fully rounded system. In the same w'ay the con- 
crete world is followed up from its lowest ideal 
beginnings in space and time until it issues in a 
universe radiant in the light and love of a personal 
God. The best fruit of the study of Schelling is 
the hold it enables us to have over the Infinitely 
richer and fuller system of his successor Hegel. 
Fichte and Schelling may perhaps be neglected 
without serious^ loss, although the study of their 
writings is not to be despised, but to neglect Kant 
and Hegel is to lose the highest philosophical edu- 
cation which the flow of human thought has 
brought down and laid at our feet. 














